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It takes but a very little time to plant, but it takes 
a long time to gather in the harvest. An hour of 
sinful seed-sowing may bring a life-time of wretched sin- 
reaping. Not what the present hour is to bring forth, 
but what the present hour is to prepare for, is the meas- 
ure of value, for every hour while it is still with us. 


Many times we have called attention to the fact 
that an anonymous letter of any kind whatsoever is 
never read in the office of The Sunday School Times. 
It may or may not contain matter worth reading. If 
no veritable signature is attached to it, it is thrown 
away unread. We mention this fact again, because 
an unusual number of unsigned communications have 
been received by us—but not read—within the past 
few weeks. The signature is not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but it is for authorization. Time is too valu- 
able for the reading of a letter that is not deemed 
by the writer worth signing. 


To inherit a fortune, is sometimes a misfortune to a 
young man. To have no necessity of struggling fora 
living, may keep a man from living a life worth liv- 
ing. A well-known American is reported to have been 
asked, recently, for a sketch for his biography, and to 
have answered frankly, that he had been nothing, and 
had done nothing, worth telling the world about ; and 
this because enough of a “ competency ” had been left 
him to practically destroy his competency. The 
estate left him by his father, was, he says, “ample 
enough to allow me to decently defray all my 
expenses. I have followed no calling, and given no 
cause for a biography.” If an heir to a fortune corhes 





to be a useful and an efficient man, it will be in spite 
of the drawback of his inheritance, not because of it. 
If you are an heir-expectant, beware. If you expect 
nothing by inheritance be thankful. In either case 
your hope is in God, and in his blessing on what you 
are, and on what you do ; not on what you have. 


It is a great mistake to suppose that because the 
sale of the Revised New Testament has slackened, 
therefore there is a slackened interest in the work 
itself ; or, that the work is not making positive pro- 
gress in both scholarly and popular favor. The 
immediate sales of the Revision, on its appearance 
before the public, transcended anything the world had 


| known before in the case of any book of any sort. 


Such a sale as that must slacken. Moreover, it was 
understood, from the outset, that some years must 
elapse before the new Revision could be substituted 
for the King James Revision in the common editions 
of the Bible. But, meantime, the text of the Revision 
is given, week by week, in the popular lesson helps of 
the day, to the extent of hundreds of thousands, if 
not millions, of copies. And again, that text is given, 
in parallel columns with the old text, in more or less 
of the widely used Teachers’ Bibles. From all that 
we can learn on the subject, we are of the opinion 
that the Revision gains in favor steadily, and moves 
forward surely to general acceptance with the Bible- 
reading public. 


Values are relative. One person puts a high esti- 
mate on what another deems worthless. A savage 
covets a showy feather or a gaudy trinket. Civilized 
ladies sometimes have a similar fancy ; but, again, an 
antiquarian would prize an old book above a bale of 
feathers and a barrel of trinkets. Who shall say 
what is the real test of value in material possessions ? 
A little child was recently startled by what she heard 
said at the family table about'a robbery in the neighbor- 
hood. As she learned the possibility of her own home 
being entered by robbers, she trembled for her choice 
possessions. “Mamma,” she whispered, “do robbers 
take dolls?” Her dolls were her treasure. If they 
were in danger, life had new perils for her. “No, 
my dear,” said her mamma. “Robbers don’t want 
dolls. Why should they take them?” “I didn’t 
kifow but they would want them for their little girls,” 
was the answer, showing the child belief that robbers 
were human, and that their children had child longings 
and child fancies. With the assurance that her dolls 
were safe, that little girl had less dread of robbers. 
What was the loss of the family silver, or of clothing 
and jewels, of books or pictures, if the dolls were to 
be left unharmed? After all, was that child’s esti- 
mate of values wrong or unreal; or is the trouble 
with the rest of us? . 


It is true that godliness has a promise of the life that 
now is, as well as of the life that is to come; but it is 
also true that godliness brings trials, and provokes 
oppositions, and costs self-denials, which would be 
avoided by a godless course. On the face of it, the 
life of a Christian is a hard life. It is, at the best, an 
up-hill life, and that is never so easy as a down-hill 
life—even though it is a great deal safer. He who 
chooses the Christian life, will find that he must fight 
himself, fight the world, and fight the Devil, at every 
step of his earthly course. He must walk by faith, 





and not by sight, in pursuit of his reward, as well as 
in obedience to his Master. Saul of Tarsus seemed to 
have everything his own way, so long as he battled 
against Jesus of Nazareth. So soon as he submitted 
himself to Jesus, Paul the apostle seemed to have 
everything against him, and nothing his own way. 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren pictures Paul at the close of 
his life in Rome, looking back over his Christian 
course, in view of this truth. “ What a road he had 
traveled since that day when, on the road to Damas- 
cus, he saw the living Christ, and heard the words of 
his mouth! It had been a failure of a life, if judged 
by ordinary standards. He had suffered the loss of all 
things, had thrown away position and prospects ; had 
exposed himself to sorrows and trials ; had been all his 
days a poor man and solitary; had been hunted, 
despised, laughed at, by Jew and Gentile; worried 
and badgered even by so-called brethren; loved 
the less, the more he loved. And now the end 
is near. A prison and the headsman’s sword are 
the world’s wages to its best teacher.” But what 
has Paul to say in this seemingly sad _ retro- 
spect? So little regret has he over it all, that his 
jubilant thankfulness has been sometimes called an 
unseemly boast on his part: “I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. 
I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept- the faith: henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness.” If ever a man has a 
right to sound a shout of rejoicing over his finished 
earthly course, it is when he has endured unto the end 
of a life of trial and suffering for Christ’s sake. And 
no disciple of Christ ever looked back with regret 
upon the cost of his Christian service. When he has 
passed the strait and narrow way in its extremest 
length, he thanks God, with all his heart, that he did 
not consent to take the broad road, with its tempting 
smoothness and its fatal descent! The Christian 
course has trials at every step; but it pays in the end. 





THE WORKERS AND THE WORK. 


One of the disheartening convictions which are sure 
to come to every one who is doing a work at all worth 
doing, is that he himself falls so far short of his ideal 
of what one ought to be who undertakes such a work. 
The loftier and more perfect the work which he pro- 
poses, the wider and the more enduring its influences 
are to be,—the more is he disposed to question his own 
fitness for its doing, and the less sure is he that the 
weaknesses of his own character, of his intellect, or of his 
training, may not be perpetuated im some fatal and 
glaring defect in the thing done. 

Such a feeling does not necessarily, or usually, imply 
unfitness for the task in question. Indeed, so far as it 
goes, it is an evidence of fitness. One who feels his 
own weakness and his own lack, in the face of the 
work he has chosen, thereby shows that he has a fair 
appreciation of the task which is to be accomplished, 
and a competent knowledge of the talents, the training, 
and the spirit which its right performance demands, 
It is not he who has such an appreciative knowledge 
who is most likely to fail in the doing. It is the man 
who has no moments of self-distrust,—the man who 
without special abilities or special preparation, feels 
himself competent for any task, who is most likely to 
throw things into an irreclaimable wreck by his labors, 
The more incompetent a man is, the less likely is he 
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to discover that fact himself; hence, the recognition 
of one’s own faults is a good portent for the progress 
and success of one’s work. 

Within certain limité, perfection of achievement 
does not demand either perfection of character or com- 
pleteness of qualification on the part of the worker. 
The work which one does may be compared to the 
great building which you used to pass daily on your 
way to and from your workshop or your office. You 
say the weary men hewing stones and pulling at 
ropes; but you did not see a perfect man among 
them. Some had bodily malformations ; in the faces 
of others you read the signs of mental or spiritual 
lack. Months afterward, when you passed the 
completed building, you noted the perfection of its 
plan, the royal richness of its curves and its cluster- 
ing pillars, the Hellenic grace and the divine calm of 
its statuary. Did not the comparison flash upon you 
then of the stainless white of its marble and the stained 
lives of the men who wrought at it,—of its restful 
completeness and their struggling incompleteness? 
Did not the work seem a loftier and more enduring 
thing than did the workers? Yet from their imper- 
fect labors, from their mistakes and their corrections 
of these mistakes, from toils endured often with but 
little patience, there came this poem in stone. 

No man’s work, moreover, is an isolated thing. As 
the wise builder, though his own work seems to him 
incomplete and fragmentary, goes on with it man- 
fully, knowing that the architect has planned that 
work, and that he will find its right place and thus 
give it completeness, so each of us should do the work 
assigned to him, knowing that it has its place in God’s 
purposes, and that he will see that it finds that place. 
No man lives or dies unto himself only; and no man 
works for himself alone. We may not see what place 
our work is to take in God’s plans; it ought to be 
enough for us to know that God sees it, and that what 
we and others are doing, will, if only we are serving 
him, come out at last in harmonious complexity and 
balanced completeness. 

If we heartily accept that truth, it wiJl not only 
ease us of our discouragement when we contemplate 
our own lack, but it will teach us the grace of charity 
toward others in their work. “God fulfills himself 
in many ways,” and there are many ways in which 
men can serve God. We ought to be sure that we 
are serving the Lord, that we are doing an important 
work for him; if we are, let us not commit the mis- 
take of supposing that other people, if they would 
serve him, must serve him in just that way. The 
city pastor must not despise the humble evangelist 
who labors in the streets and the highways; let not 
either despise the silent student who, to seemingly how 
little purpose, pores over dusky tomes and crabbed 
manuscripts, Nor let those who labor for the Master 
in those higher ways, forget*that the illiterate work- 
man whose voice is never heard in prayer-meeting, and 
who could not, under any pressure, write a sentence of 
terse English, may, in the faithful performance of 
daily tasks in the workshop, and in loving attention 
to home duties, be doing a grand and all-important 
work for God. Let none of us try to seduce another 
from the work which God has given him to some other 
work which we think God ought to have given him 
instead ; and if others bring that temptation to bear 
upon us, let us not wreck everything by attempting 
work which our Master never meant us to do, but let 
us toil on bravely in our appointed calling, though 
those whose good opinion we value most, misunder- 
stead and misjudge us. 

That our work is greater than we are, should not be 
a discouragement, but rather an inspiration to us. It 
is a grand thing to feel that here is a work which is 
worthy of our best efforts, and which will be, in the 
sight of angels, if not of men, the best memorial we could 
rear to the Lord who died for us. Nor need we think 
that that work must necessarily end on earth, when 
we are called from earthly toil. That inspiriting epi- 
taph, “ God buries his workman, but carries on his 
work,” expresses a universal truth. It may have 


been our calling painfully to chisel some pedestal ; | 





others will carve the statue and rear it to its place, 
and in their work our work shall find its completion. 

Nor shall that work, however humble it be, cease to 
be our work. One sometimes experiences a strange 
feeling of loneliness, of other-ness, when he thinks of 
his work being carried on and completed by others, 
after he has passed away. But there is little occasion 
and little excuse for this feeling. Scripture teaches 
that a man can never be wholly divorced from the 
things which he has done on earth. Linking the past 
and the future, bridging the chasm which our fancy 
fixes between earth and heaven, spanning, rainbow- 
like, the open grave, stands written this divine assur- 
ance: “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. 
Yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is a good sign when a man wants a pocket- 
Bible, or a pocket help to Bible study. It looks 
as if he expected to use the Bible by the way, as well as 
at his home. And there are pocket-Bibles, and pocket 
Bible-helps. We are glad to keep our readers informed 
concerning them. A Mississippi- subscriber asks infor- 
mation in this line, as follows: 

I am a book-keeper, and have but little time to study, and I 
have to avail myself of the spare moments, so I frequently need 
a handy concordance,—one that I could carry in my pocket. 
Could you recommend something to answer my purpose ? 

Brown’s Concordance is published in a miniature edi- 
tion, by Milner and Sowerby, London. It can be obtained, 
at about fifty cents, of any of the more prominent dealers 
in Sunday-school helps. Again, the helps to study in 
the smaller editions of the Oxford Teachers’ Bibles, 
enables one to have both Bible and helps, in pocket size, 
at prices from $1.25 upwards. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
New York, will furnish price-lists on application. 


Any one who remembers the Sunday-school methods of 
a quarter of a century ago, as illustrated in the practices 
of our cities and larger towns, will recall the showy an- 
niversaries, and exhibitions, and concerts, and paradest 
in the Sunday-school field of that day, in their contras, 
with the quieter and more sensible methods of Sunday- 
schools generally at the present time. Since the intro- 
duction of the International Lesson system, more prom- 
inence than ever before has been given to systematic and 
thorough Bible study; and gatherings of the Sunday- 
school for display and parade are now comparatively rare. 
But it seems that there are relics of the old-time follies 
in this line. A New Jersey correspondent calls our 
attention to the troubles experienced in some of the New 
York Sunday-schools, as follows: 


I have seen so much good done to the Sunday-school cause 
by some of your vigorous editorials that I have determined to 
call your attention to a source of mischief to the cause, in the 
hope that a word from your editorial pen may do something 
to abate it. Nearly every Sunday-school, at least in New Jer- 
sey, thinks it necessary, at about this season of the year, to hold 
an anniversary celebration, to which the public shall be invited. 
The majority of schools thoughtlessly fix the time for holding 
their anniversary at the very hour when neighboring schools 
are, or ought to be, in session. As great pains are taken to 
make the anniversaries as interesting and as attractive as pos- 
sible, and as the attractions are duly announced through news- 
paper and pulpit notices, the effect upon neighboring schools 
can easily be imagined. The more thoughtless of both tea@h- 
ers and scholars desert their own schools in order to attend 
the anniversary, and every school within a considerable radius 
is either broken up for the day or has an extremely small 
attendance. I know of one school that has been compelled 
to close its doors on more than one occasion because, at 
the hour when it should have been in session, there was 
an anniversary in the neighborhood, to which its scholars 
were attracted. Doubtless an anniversary is a benefit to the 
school which holds it, but that is no reason why it should be 
made a nuisance to a dozen other schools, Let some other one 
of the “eight-score and eight hours” of the week be selected, 
rather than the ordinary session hour, and an anniversary will 
cease to be an injury to other schools, and may become only a 
benefit to its own. 


This description of the evil, and this suggestion of its 
remedy, ought to be sufficient with all those who read 
The Sunday School Times. A Sunday-school anniver- 
sary display is, at the best, a poor substitute for a Bible- 
studying session of the Sunday-school. Itis a poor thing 
to have in one’s own Sunday-school at the lesson hour. 
And it is a still poorer thing for which to leave one’s own 
service of lesson study, and go and hunt up elsewhere. 


That Sunday-school library question comes up afresh 
every week, as if it had never been raised before; and we 


|} has proved valuable in other schools. 





find ourselves called upon again and again to indicate 
some plan by which responsibility for the scholars’ read- 
ing can be met by the school or church authorities, 
without being at the trouble of drawing the lines, and of 
doing the work, that are essential to this undertaking. A 
Brooklyn correspondent recognizes one of the more con- 
spicuous errors in this department of effort in the too 
common attempt to secure “good boeks” by asking « 
committee to decide off-hand on a library full of reading 
matter. He writes:— 


Our teachers contemplate adding books to the library, and 
doing it so gradually, that every book shall be carefully read 
and passed upon by a competent committee. Will you please 
outline in your columns a plan for the selection of books, which 
By so doing you will 
probably confer .a favor on other schools besides ours, which 
have found that poor books will be accepted when five hundred 
or a thousand volumes are selected and passed upon at one 
time. Even the author’s name is not a guarantee that a book 
is a suitable one. 


One indispensable prerequisite to the securing of a good 
Sunday-school library, is an understanding of the kind 
of books wanted in that library. And the recognition of 
this prerequisite is one of the rarest things in the Sunday- 
school field. What kind of books do you want in your 
Sunday-school library? “Oh! we want good books.” 
What do you mean by good books? ‘“ Why, we want 
books that the children will like, and that will do them 
good.” Well, but that is no description of books, That 
raises a question of opinion, rather than of fact., Do you 
want only books of fiction? or no books of fiction? or 
what proportion of books of fiction, and what proportion 
of books of fact? Do you want only books that state re- 
ligious truths, or that illustrate Christian doctrine? or do 
you want also books which simply state facts in God’s 
realm of nature, and in God’s dealings with men in his- 
tory? Do you approve of story-books which give promi- 
nence to love and courtship, if only there is a religious 
smack to the conversations introduced? Do you want 
only books suited for Sunday reading? or books also for 
week-day reading? Until all these questions, and a score 
like them, can be answered with positiveness by those 
who are responsible for the scholar’s reading, any attempt 
to secure “good” books for the library, is the merest 
sham. Until you know what you mean by a “ good book ” 
for the library, how can you expect a committee to find 
out what you mean, and conform to it? What nonsense 
it would be for you to send out a new servant to market, 
with no more specific orders than that for his purchases, 
“ Go, and get some food for my children”? ‘“ What kind 
of food?” “Oh! good food.” “ But what do you mean 
by good food?” “Why, good food,of course. Safe food ; 
palatable food; nourishing food.” “Yes, but that which 
is safe and palatable and nourishing for one person is not 
so for another. Would you like meats or vegetables? or 
both? If both, what kinds of each? Would you like 
beef? pork? mutton? veal? potatoes? cabbage ? beans? 
tomatoes? What do you think is best suited to your 
children? You know them better thanI do.” “Oh! I 
don’t want to be tied down to details of that sort. Get 
good things. Fillupthe larder off-hand. If I don’tlike 
what you get, I will scold about it. I shall have my eye 
on what you have bought, and be ready to com- 
plain if it doesn’t suit me.” That is about the 
way with the average Sunday-school leader. That is 
the croaker’s style of comment on the work of library 
committees generally. To begin with, know what you 
want. That is four-fifths of the whole matter. Then 
get what you want. Itis to be had. There is no lack 
of any kind of book that you can describe. But there 
is no such thing—there never was, and there never will 
be—as “a good Sunday-school library book.” When- 
ever that is spoken of, you know there is gross careless- 
ness, stupid ignorance, or willful deception, on the part 
of the person who tells of it. Of course you cannot find 
out what a book is merely by seeing its publisher’s name, 
or its author’s name, or its illustrations, or type, or bind- 
ing. The book must be read by some one who knows 
what kind of a book is wanted, and whether this book is 
one of that sort. Your committee must be large enough 
for this, intelligent enough for this, and must take time 
enough for this. Whoever reads a book for the purpose 
of testing it, ought to report the aim, purport, and char- 
acter of the book, rather than report whether it is a 
“good book” or not. It is all right to have all the 
teachers hunting for books which they think will an- 
swer, and calling attention to them. But when these 
books are examined, the question must be, in every 
instance, ““ What is this book?” not, “Is this a ‘good’ 
book?” Without attention to these main points, all 
talk about committees of ladies, and committees of 
examination, is—humbug. 
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THE STORY OF A TREE. 
BY MRS, F. L. BALLARD. 


A tiny seed was wafted through the air 

Till finding lodgment in a valley, where 

The foot of working man or playing child ne’er trod, 
It slept secure upon the velvet sod. 


Moistened by night dews, warmed by noontide ray, 
Quiet and undisturbed it long time lay, 

Until the brooding heaven’s unwearying love and care 
Awaked the germ of life that slumbered there. 


White rootlets piereed the dark, rich, yielding ground, 
And stores of needed food all waiting found, 

While lovely leaflets, smooth and soft as infant’s cheek, 
Reached forth the kiss of summer breeze to seek. 


Favored of heaven its branches grew and spread 

‘Vill fairest of the grove arose its head ; 

Gay plumaged birds flew lightly by on brilliant wing, 
Or perched among its leafy boughs to sing. 


And men passed to and fro, whose blinded eye 

Did nothing more than common tree espy, 

And careless little children laughed, and played, and cried, 
Beneath its sheltering branches spreading wide. 


But when there chanced that way an angel throng, 
With one consent they hushed their holy song. 

Low drooped their radiant wings, and with averted face 
Passed slowly by and pondered of God’s grace. 


Thus, until even Heaven’s love and care 

Availed no more the favored tree to spare ; 

By wicked hands assailed, its strong stem riven, 
Prostrate upon the earth lay stretched this tree of Heaven. 


And more. With cruel haste, and rough rude art, 
Men, filled with hatred, cleave the wood apart, 
And dealing with fierce strength blow after blow, 
Rest not, till satisfied they cease, when lo! 


Behold the cross, shapen from that fair tree, 
Carried with hurried haste to Calvary. 

There planted deep within the shuddering earth 
That kindly nourished it, and gave it birth. 


O wondrous tree! O fruitage rich and rare 
Which by the grace of Christ thou now dost bear, 
Blessed above all trees, to thee at once is given 
To fill with life and beauty earth and heaven! 


Most wondrous grace of God! that could prepare 
Through lingering years with never-faltering care, 
*Mong other trees of joy and use to man, this one 
Whereon for sinful man should die his Son. 





ANGLO-SAXON TRANSLATORS OF 
THE BIBLE. 
BY J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 


Ata very early period, centuries before the Reformation, 
considerable portions of the Sacred Scriptures were trans- 
lated into Anglo-Saxon, the language from which modern 
English is descended. The accounts of those early 
efforts to enlighten the people are interesting and 
instructive. 

The very first notice reads more like legend than 
history. At Whitby, on the east coast of England, there 
stood in the seventh century a famous abbey, of which 
Hilda was abbess. The life in the abbey was not strictly 
religious, but admitted of pastime. When the daily work 
was over, all the inmates and dependants would meet in 
the common hall and beguile the evening hours with 
poetry and song. Among the humble retainers of the 
abbey was a certain Ceedmon, so ignorant that, when his 
turn came to take the harp and sing a verse, he could not 
do it. This greatly mortified him, and moved him 
abruptly to leave the hall, and hide his shame in the 
stable, where it was his duty to keep watch; as he sat 
there, nursing his grief, he fell asleep, and dreamt, or saw 
a vision of wonderful reality. He heard a stranger call 
him by his name, saying: “Czedmon, sing me something.” 
He protested that he had nothing to sing, but the stranger 
insisted, saying: “ Nay, but thou hast something to sing.” 
“What must I sing?” asked Cedmon. “Sing the crea- 
tion,” the stranger continued. This gave him courage, 
and forthwith he began to sing verses “he had never 
heard before.” Then thestranger left him and he awoke. 
Great was his astonishment that he was able not only to 
repeat.the verses he had sung in his dream, but to con- 
tinue in a similar strain. His friends, to whom he told 
what had happened, were greatly amazed, and reported 
the matter to Hilda, who sent for Cedmon and questioned 
him about the matter before the-learned men that lived 
in the abbey. His simple story, and the sample of his 
verse, convinced them that he had received the gift by 
inspiration ; but they wanted to test the matter, and ex- 
pounded to him a portion of Holy Scripture, bidding him 
to repeat it in verse ; the next day he came with a poetic 
version of great beauty. Then the abbess invited him to 





enter her house as a monk, and induced him to compose 
many Bible histories in verse. According to Bede, “he 
sang of the creation of the world, of the origin of man, of 
the whole history of Genesis, from the exodus of Israel to 
the possession of the promised land, and of most of the 
histories of the Holy Scriptures.” Some of these metrical 
translations have come down to us, and a few stanzas of 
the very first are added in a free English version. They 
are, of course, not what we now call a translation, or 
even a metrical version, but simply poetical paraphrases, 
rather vague and mysterious, but for that very reason all 
the more interesting. 


Now should we laud and praise, 
Publish in grateful lays 

What God hath wrought. 
Praise the Creator kind, 
And of his glorious mind, 

The work and thought, 


How by his mighty word, 
He the eternal Lord, 
The universe made. 
First like a roof was spann’d, 
Work of his mighty hand, 
The welkin he laid. 


Then for his children here 
Did the Creator rear 
The beautiful land. 
Mid-earth, almighty Lord, 
Rose at thy gracious word, 
And at thy command. 


We are indebted for this account of the earliest rude 
attempt of conveying the sense of the Scriptures into the 
language understood by the peo ple, to the Venerable Bede, 
one of the brightest lights of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
In his extreme old age he conceived the idea of trans- 
lating the Gospel of St. John into the vernacular. With 
his accustomed energy he had translated as far as “But 
what are they among so many? (John 6: 9,) when an 
attack of asthma confined him to bed. Though unable 
to write himself, he employed his pupils as amanuenses, 
who, at first, seem to have written at his dictation, but, as 
his infirmity increased, to have made a first rough trans- 
lation, which they read to him for correction. Thus the 
work went on incessantly in spite of his distressing sick- 
ness, until one morning some of his youthful scribes 
(perhaps Cuthbert himself, who records the circumstance 
with great tenderness,) said: “Beloved Master, one 
chapter only yet remains to be done. Does it distress you 
to answer questions?” “No,” he replied ; “ take your pen, 
correct, and write as fast as you can.” Later in the day, 
while he was distributing his belongings among his 
disciples, the amanuensis broke in with the exclamation : 
“One sentence only, beloved Master, remains to be writ- 
ten.” Bede said: “ Write it quickly!” Presently the 
youth announced: “The sentence now is written” 
(descripta), when Bede rejoined: “Good, thou hast 
spoken the truth: itis finished. Hold my head, and turn 
my face to the spot where I have been wont to pray.” 
When this had been done, he exclaimed, “ Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,” and 
breathed his last. From the translation, which has been 
preserved, the following is an extract in English (John 
1: 6-12): “6. Aman was sent from God, whose name was 
John. 7. This man came for a witness, that he should 
give witness of the Light, that all men might believe 
through him. 8. He was not the Light, but that he 
should bear witness of the Light. 9. That was the true 
Light which enlighteneth every man coming on this mid- 
earth (into this world). 10. He was on mid-earth, and 
mid-earth was made through him, and mid-earth did not 
know him. 11. He came to his own, and they received 
him not. 12. But truly how many soever received him, 
to them gave he power that they might be the children 
[bairns] of God, to them that believe on his name.” 

The Saxon king, Alfred the Great, was a translator of 
Holy Scripture, but not an exact one, as is evident from 
his celebrated mutilation of the Decalogue. But it is a 
fault more or less common to most of the Anglo-Saxon 
versions, which appear to have been made on the prin- 
ciple of popular utility, rather than on faithful reproduc- 
tion of the Latin text in Jerome’s translation, from which 
most of the Anglo-Saxon translations have been made. 

An interesting example is supplied in the following 
extract from the famous homilies of the illustrious Elfric, 
who flourished in the eleventh century. It narrates the 
creation of Eve (Gen. 2), and runs: “Then said God, 
It is not fitting that this man be alone, and have no 
help; now let us make him a mate for help and comfort. 
And God then caused Adam to sleep, and as he slept, 
he took a rib from his side, and of that rib wrought a 
woman, and asked Adam how she should be called. 
Then said Adam, She is bone of my bone, and flesh of my 





flesh ; be her name Virago, that is female;* because she 
is taken from her hu@band. Then Adam afterwards 


bestowed on her another name, Eva, that is life: because 
she is the mother of all living.” 





* The debased sense in which the word “ virago" is now used in Eng! 
was not known in Anglo-Saxon times. am 





VOLUNTARY AND RESPONSIBLE 
SERVICE. 


BY RICHARD CORDLEY, D.D. 


Our Christian work suffers beyond measure from a 
spirit of indifferent obligation. A great many people 
regard all Christian work as so entirely voluntary as to 
be subject altogether to their whim and wish. They may 
do it if they please, or leave it undone and incur no guilt 
and deserve no blame. If they carried the same spirit 
into their business, they would be wrecked. If people 
were as indifferent about their store or office, their work- 
shop or farm, as many are about their church and 
Sunday-school obligations, entire communities would be 
bankrupt. 

It is a very common feeling that there is no obligation 
in Sunday-school work, because all its workers are volun- 
teers. Teachers will not be held to account for absence, 
because it is entirely optional whether they come at all 
or not. But must a man be driven, or hired, before he 
can feel any sense of responsibility? If you consent to 
hold the cord on which your friend descends into the 
shaft, may you slacken your hold at will because there is 
no compulsion? Is not a free service the highest type of 
obligation? Ought not the free servants of the Lord to 
hold themselves to their work with as much fidelity as if 
they were driven or hired? The service of Christ is 
indeed a free service. None but your own conscience 
may say where you ought to work, or how much you 
ought to do. But it must be your conscience which 
decides the question, and not convenience or whim. And 
we judge people by what they do freely and without 
compulsion. A man is honest who meets all his obliga- 
tions, without regard to legal compulsion. A man is 
faithful, who does thorough work, even if it do not 
increase the price or sale. We judge a man by his fidel- 
ity to these finer obligations which have no task-master 
of any kind to enforce them. The Christian conscience 
dwells continually in this higher realm of unforced obli- 
gation. It is the glory of the gospel, that it imposes no 
constraint, but would win men to a service of love. But 
to a true soul there is nothing higher than the law of his 
own conscience, and nothing more sacred than the service 
it enjoins. 

Our Sunday-schools can never be what they ought to 
be, until their workers rise to this higher and divine 
sense of Christian obligation. This free service must 
rest upon the consciences of God’s people, as the paid 
service of others rests upon them. The workers in 
our Sunday-schools must go to their unconstrained, 
unpaid service, with the same alacrity and the same 
regularity as others’ go to their daily toil, for their daily 
bread. Men “ work for their living ” steadily and faith- 
fully, and it is a right and honorable motive. To every 
true Christian, it will be “his meat to do the will” of 
God. The free servants of Christ must stand in their 
place, and hold themselves to their work, as no task- 
master could hold them. 

The devotion Christ ask. ‘« a free devotion, which 
stands waiting for his word. Tis servants will only need 
that the work be pointed out. God called Samuel by 
name. But not often does he call men by name or per- 
sonal designation. He seldom does more than put the 
work before them. If they are watching for God’s will, 
they will take that as God’s call. If a man be your 
friend, and he see you in need, he will not wait to be 
called by name. Love springs to its work with alacrity 
and gladness. When the door to any Christian service 
opens, the true servants of Christ will not stand back and 
say: “ Lord, have me excused ;” but eagerly, from every 
lip will go the cry: “Send me, send me,” and he will 
count himself the favored one who receivés the word to go, 





THE LOAN RELIEF SYSTEM. 


BY GRACE HOADLEY. 


Miss Octavia Hill, a lady who has consecrated her life 
to the degraded poor of London, gives in one of her 
essays the following thoughts: “Surely, when you go 
among the poor you have better things to do for them 
than to give them half-crowns. You want to know them 
—to enter into their lives, their thoughts; to let them 
enter into some of your brightness ; to make their lives a 
little fuller, a little gladder. You, who know so much 
more than they, might help them so much at important 
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crises of their lives. . . . The gift you have to make the | reclining chairs, linen, ete., can hardly be estimated. 


poor, depend upon it, is the greatest of all gifts you can 
make,—that of yourselves, following in your great Master’s 
steps, whose life is the foundation of all charity. The 
form of it may change with the ages: the great law 
remains, ‘Give to him that asketh of thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away.’ But 
see that thou give him bread, not a stone,—bread, the 
nourishing thing, that which wise thought teaches you 
will be to him helpful, not what will ruin him body and 
soul; else while obeying the letter of the command, you 
will be false to its deep, everlasting meaning, My friends, 
I have lived face to face with the poor now for some 
years, and I have not learned to think gifts of necessaries, 
such as a man usually provides for his own family, help- 
ful to them. I have abstained from such, and expect 
those who love the poor, and know them individually, 
will do so more and more in the time tocome. I have 
sometimes been asked by rich acquaintances, when I 
have said this, whether I do not remember the words, 
‘Never turn your face from any poor man.’ Oh, my 
friends, what strange perversion of words this seems to 
me! Imay deserve reproach ;I may have forgotten many 
& poor man, and done as careless a thing as any one; but 
I cannot help thinking that to give one’s self, rather than 
one’s money, to the poor, is not exactly turning one’s face 
from him. If I, caring for him and striving for him, do 
in my inmost heart believe that my money, spent in pro- 
viding what he might by effort provide for himself, is 
harmful to him, surely he and I may be friends all the 
same. Sdrely I am bound to give him only what I 
believe to be best. He may not always understand it 
at the moment, but he will feel it in God’s own good 
time.” . 

From the idea found in this extract has grown the 
system of Loan Relief; a system designed in every par- 
ticular to help the poor to help themselves,—not to degrade 
and humiliate them by our charity, but to make of 
them true thinking men and women, to bring into their 
lives something that is cheery and helpful. It aims to 
give to our poorer brother and sister our time, our edu- 
cation, our power of forethought and providence. Loan 
Relief !—what does it mean? Simply, that we in our 
stronger powers are loaning a helping hand to those need- 
ing our care, and, by so doing, are developing in them 
habits of thrift, self-dependence, honest pride, and intel- 
ligent co-operation. 

This system has been most successfully carried out in 
several mission churches, It has been thoroughly tried, 
and found to be practical. Last winter, the Committee 
on the Elevation of the Poor in their Homes, of ‘the 
State Charity Aid Association, New York City, became 
impressed with the wisdom of the system, and of the 
necessity that it should be introduced into all relief- 
giving centres. Not that new societies were to be formed, 
but that this system of self-help should be incorporated 
with existing organizations, so that it might operate by 
means of the admirable machinery, already at work, in 
the field of charity, more especially in churches. For 
convenience, the committee divided the system into five 
departments; but these can be added to almost indefi- 
nitely, as all means of relief by which the recipient pre- 
serves, rather than loses, his self-respect, can be made a 
part of its workings. : 

The Loan Department.—That money can be loaned to 
the poor, with the assurance that it will be honestly 
returned, has now been thoroughly proved. When 
loaned, even if in as small a sum as twenty-five cents, 
security should always be given, this being either the 
pledge of a friend or employer, the giving of an article 
which would otherwise be pawned, or a lien given upon 
promised work, Thus a person’s self-respect is retained ; 
he is not a beggar, but a business man coming honorably 
to you for a loan, giving in return his pledge. Such 
cases as the following may be given as examples of the 
usefulness of this part of the plan. Work will be a 
man’s if he can purchase a certain set of tools. A suit 
of clothes is needed for a good position. A poor woman 
needs a bed and its furnishing; she has a spare room, 
and these will enable her to take in a boarder; or,.she 
needs an ironing-table, clothes-basket, irons, etc., and a 
little money is needed to purchase these. In these cir- 
cumstances, they go to the Loan Bureau, and honorably 
receive what will enable them to support their families. 
Or a small boy comes to get money for a shovel or a 
broom with which to earn something to help support his 
mother. Loan it to him, he feels his dignity, and is 
made aman. He can easily pay, and will do so, perhaps 
only by a penny or two a week; but then, by retaining 
and gaining self-respect, he is made truer and nobler. 

The great value and comfort derived from the loaning 
of articles for the sick, such as bed-rests, feeding-cups, 





The things will be appreciated, not lost or broken. In 
one society, a china feeding-cup has been loaned over 
forty times, and has not as yet received a crack. Sewing- 
machines are most useful for the purpose of lending. 
Many a poor woman has been helped by the Joan of a 
machine until she has been able to lay by enough to 
purchase one. 

The Provident _—This is, perhaps, the most 
useful of all, as by it habits of forethought and thrift are 
inculcated; and our poorer friends are made to think, 
and to prepare for future emergencies. We can enu- 
merate but few of the many ways by which this can be 
done. Begin by teaching the value of small amounts. 
A penny saved each day makes thirty cents a month, 
and in the course of a year will be enough to buy three- 
quarters of a ton of coal; or, make the poor widow mul- 
tiply this by five, and see how it will astonish her; or, 
make her multiply by ten, and enumerate what can be 
purchased by the sum. In a New York Helping-Hand, 
where the women were extremely poor, this plan of 
saving was broached to them, and they quickly grasped 
the idea. The first day, among the forty present, between 
three and four dollars was handed in. In the course of 
a few weeks each woman had something saved. In the 
same way, it is easy to get others to save towards such 
objects as the winter’s coal, telling them that, by buying 
it at eight to twelve cents a pailful, the ton costs them 
over twelve dollars; while, if they paid at once for the 
ton, it would cost only five or six dollars. Then they 
might contribute towards possible funeral expenses. After 
the death of a dear one, we want to show every honor 
and respect. So do our brothers and sisters; but to them, 
added to the grief, comes the fear of debt, and the impo- 
sitions of the undertaker. Why is there not in every mis- 
sion church a Coal and Burying Club? They are so easily 
formed, and are of such service. Teach the women to 
save towards Sunday dresses, shoes, groceries; towards 
carpets, etc.; by paying for things at the time, and get- 
ting larger quantities, they can save nearly half the 
amount, in certain articles. 

We have to give our personal time and knowledge to 
this department, first by winning, with much patience, 
the women to the new way of purchase, then to be pre- 
pared to be their banker, to be willing to receive and 
credit the penny at a time, to make arrangements by 
which we can purchase for them the coal, the groceries, 
etc., at reduced rates, arranging to have them pay for the 
ton or barrel, but have it delivered to them in smal! 
quantities as they can receive it, and in numberless ways 
to help them think for themselves. 

The Employment Department.—This is the hinge by 
which the whole system turns. Without work, how can 
the poor pay their loan? Without work, how can they 
save? In this department, our ingenuity, our most 
earnest thought, can have full vent. The Employment 
Society is understood, and can be brought into the ser- 
vice of loan relief; but other ways than giving sewing 
must be found to help the poor. Co-operation must 
come in; the richer persons of the community must be will- 
ing to give their work to members of the association. 
The washerwoman must wash for the sewing-woman, the 
latter sew for the former, the tailor do work for the car- 
penter, and he must help some one else. Those in 
charge of the department must constantly be on the 
alert to hear of new forms of labor, to find which factory 
or store would be apt to need a hand or clerk, to find 
which trades are the most paying during the different 
seasons of the year, and even, in cases of emergency, to 
manufacture work. But are the poor able to do the 
work? If not, should not we teach them? Could not 
some hours be usefully spent for the heavenly Master 
by giving them to instruct a sick woman a simple style 
of fancy work, by which she can earn something? 
Could we not teach a form of rug-making, help a woman 
become a good seamstress or laundress? These are but 
hints thrown out. All who will earnestly work in this 
department will find that they will do much in solving 
the problem, How can work be found? 

The Medical Department—The service of the doctor, 
the missionary nurse, the dietary and dispensary, are al! 
important in making this department truly useful. It 
is believed that, in a measure at least, it may be oper- 
ated upon the same principles which underlie the others. 
If the patient is able to pay anything for the doctor’s 
services, he should be asked to do so; if not, the medical 
advice should be given, the object of the department 
being to restore the disabled to a condition in which he 
may be able to work, and so continue to support himself. 
In one mission, there is taken up each Sunday, among 
the poor themselves, a collection towards the “sick 
fund;” so, in point of fact, they do pay for their own 





medicines and delicacies, besides having the pleasure of 
feeling that they help take care of each other. 

The Legal Aid Department.—In this division of the 
work, there is an opportunity for the lawyer to give to 
his heavenly Father his legal talents, by using them in 
behalf of those too poor to provide themselves with the 
best advice. He can protect them from imposition and 
extortion, teach them to be more exact and careful in 
their dealings, give them an opportunity to have their 
leases, labor contracts, purchases by installment, etc., 
overlooked, and thus save them from the traps set to 
sweep away their savings. The number of impositions 
discovered and righted, the number of poor widows, igno- 
rant men, and even children, helped and strengthened by 
the Christian lawyer becoming their friend, and the 
amount of good accomplished, cannot be estimated. 

It has often been asked Can the loan-relief system be 
appliedtoeveryone? We answer, Yes; it has been known 
to take the poorest chronic beggars, and make of them 
self-respecting working men and women; but it hastaken 
time, much patience and firmness. 

Should money ever be given? To this we also 
answer, Yes. There will be at times some widow, some 
sick woman, a little child, to whom itseems as if money 
must be given ; but let it be the exception, not the rule, 
and as soon as possible stop: the giving, and by earnest 
thought and management find or invent some means of 
self-support. Never give to an able-bodied person! 

But in doing this are we following the precepts of St. 
Paul when he says: “ Every man according as he pur- 
poseth in his heart, so let him give, not grudgingly or by 
necessity, for God loveth a cheerful giver” (2 Cor. 9:7)? 
Does not the apostle also say, “If any will not work, 
neither shall he eat”? Taking again the idea of Miss 
Hill, is it not better that we should give to the poor our 
time, ourselves, rather than our money? Shall sve notin 
this way be more apt to remember that the poor are our 
brothers and sisters, and that the Lord Jesus has said of 
them: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

In conclusion, it need only be added that, if any one 
desires to organize aloan relief association, he will receive 
full particulars by applying by letter to the chairman of 
the Committee on the Elevation of the Poor in their 
Homes, State Charity Aid Association, 6 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 





MANUAL SERVICE AND MENIAL SERVICE. 
BY JULIA H. GULLIVER. 


“My boy is too proud to work,” said a poor widow to 
me the otherday. “It would be a great help, if he could 
do something now and then, for it is hard to keep him 
in school, and to clothe him as he wants to be clothed: 
but he is very sensitive, more so than most boys, and 
shrinks from any menial service.” The incident seems to 
indicate that, notwithstanding all that has been written 
on this subject, more must still be said. 

“Menial service?” What is it?—chopping wood, 
cleaning horses, sweeping, washing dishes, in short— 
manual labor. This is what we usually term “menial.” 
And the reason is obvious. Mind is more than muscle. 
The spiritual is superior to the material. As the mind 
controls the body, so the products of the brain take the 
precedence over the products of the hands. Our in- 
tellectual laborers are peers. Our manual laborers are 
servants. This is the dictate of society. Does the Bible 
teach it? Christ washed his disciples’ fect—a manual 
service—what could be more so? Was it a menial one? 
No. We recognize unhesitatingly the kingliness of the 
act; as dignified as his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
as potent, in its teaching, as his Sermon on the Mount. 
It might have been a service servilely performed by the 
humblest slave. Christ did it, and if became sublime. 
Why? What makesthe difference? Jesus, “knowing that 
the Father had given all things into his hands, and that 
he came from God, and went to God,” prepared to wash 
the feet of these lowly men. The lofty consciousness 
glorified the act. Because the divinity within him was 
too lofty to be dragged down to the littleness and degra- 
dation of the thing, as it was in itself; because his 
spirit was all powerful rather to subdue, suffuse, and 
illumine it, we honor the deed, and feel that we do well 
to call the doer of it Lord and Master. “For of whom 
(or what) a man is overcome, of the same is he also 
brought into bondage.” It is not what we do, but the 
way we do it. So far as we allow the trivial duties and 
hard necessities of life to discourage and subdue us, we 
arein servitude. So far as we conquer and ennoble them, 
we are of royal rank. “I have always regarded all-I 
have done as solely symbolical;” said Goethe, “and, at 
bottom, it does not signify whether I make pots or dishes.” 

Further : it is a good thing to perform nobly a noble 
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act; it is a diviner thing to perform nobly a ignoble 
one. We honor our Lord im his keen refutations of 
the Jewish rabbis; we love and reverence him, when 
he washes the feet of ignorant, sinful men, and 
makes it the deed of a God. That act places the 
mark of distinction on every homely task, done in the 
Master’s service, in all time, declaring that what God has 
cleansed that we are not to call common or unclean. 
There is an incitement and inspiration about doing great 
deeds. There is the stimulus of praise, and the pleasing 
consciousness of accomplishing something, which is 
always an encouragement. To live a life passed in doing 
little things that do not show, that no one knows about 
and no one praises, is much like trying to turn a mill- 
wheel without any water. As in the latter case, the 
motive-power of the water is lacking without, and must 
be supplied by the motive-power of steam from within, 
so, in a humble, uneventful life, where the external stimu- 
lus of change and applause is wanting, there must be a 
force within,—a deeper spirituality, a more steadfast hero- 
ism than has ever been demanded of many of the world’s 
so-called heroes. The orator who sways multitudes by 
his eloquence may not be fit to loose the shoe-latchet of 
his bootblack. The humblest laborer in the field may 
be a prince in whose train the proudest merchant might 
walk in all humility. “ Place Alexander,” says George 
Macdonald, comparing this commander with the Greek 
slave Epictetus,—“ place Alexander, he, the Great, beside 
..~. Epictetus, that slave of slaves,—take his crutch from 
the slave and set the hero upon his Bucephalus, but set 
them alone and in a desert—which will prove the great 
man, which the unchangeable? The question being 
what the man himself shall or shall not be, shall or shal! 
not feel, shall or shall not recognize as of himself and 
troubling the motions of his being, Alexander will prove 
a mere earth-bubble, Epictetus a cavern in which pulses 
the tide of the eternal and infinite sea.” 

“ Menial service?” No task, I care not what it may 
be, can be termed menial, unless it be done in a servile 
spirit; and, according to this criterion, menial service 
can be performed as readily in the Senate as in the 
street, in the parlor, nay, in the pulpit, as in the kitchen 
and the shop. We say that we are too proud and sensi- 
tive to do this or that. Others may, but we cannot. We 
love to give our sins pet names, and trick out their 
deformity with high-sounding titles. Let us call things 
by their right names. If we are too weak to do what we 
know to be right and necessary, however paltry it may 
appear, let us call it weakness and wickedness, and not 
pride and sensitiveness. 





THE PRESIDENTS THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION. 


In conformity with a custom, the annual observance 
of which is justly held in honor by this people, I, Chester 
A. Arthur, President of the United States, do hereby set 
apart Thursday, the thirtieth day of November next, as 
a day of public thanksgiving. The blessings demanding 
our gratitude are numerous and varied. For the peace 
and amity which subsist between this Republic and al! 
the nations of the world; for the freedom from internal 
discord and violence; for the increasing friendship be- 
tween the different sections of the land; for the liberty, 
justice, and constitutional government; for the devotion 
of the people to our free institutions, and their cheerful 
obedience to mild laws; for the constantly increasing 
strength of the Republic, while extending its privileges 
to fellow-men who come to us; for the improved means 
of internal communication, and the increased facilities 
of intercourse with other nations; for the general pre- 
vailing health of the year; for the prosperity of all our 
industries, the liberal return for the mechanic’s toil, 
affording a market for the abundant harvests of the hus- 
bandman; for the preservation of the national faith and 
credit; for wise and generous provision to effect the 
intellectual and ‘moral education of our youth; for the 
influence upon the conscience of a restraining and trans- 
forming religion, and for the joys of home; — for 
these, and for many other blessings, we should give 
thanks. 

Wherefore, I do recommend that the day above desig- 
nated be observed throughout the country as a day of 
national thanksgiving and prayer, and that the people, 
ceasing from their daily labors and meeting in accord- 
ance with their several forms of worship, draw near to 
the throne of Almighty God, offering to him praise and 
gratitude for the manifold goodness which he has vouch- 
safed to us, and praying that his blessings and his mercies 
may continue. And I do further recommend that the 
day thus appointed be made a special occasion for deeds 
ef kindness and charity to the suffering and the needy, 
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so that all who dwell within the land may rejoice and be 


glad in this season of national thanksgiving. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this twenty-fifth day 
of October, in the year of our Lord 1882, and of the 
independence of the United States the one hundred and 
seventh. Cuzster A. ARTHUR. 

By the President : 

FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN, Secretary of State. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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* TOM’S BAIT. 
BY KATE SUMNER GATES. 

Tom was sauntering up the street, both hands in his 
pockets, hat a trifle on one side, and whistling “ The Blue 
Bells of Scotland” with all his might, when some one 
came up behind him. 

“Good evening, Tom.” 

“The Blue Bells of Scotland” wound up abruptly, 
Tom’s hands came out of his pockets in the twinkling of 
an eye, the jaunty soft felt was respectfully lifted, and 
set down straight, while Tom’s face beamed with genuine 
pleasure, for Mr. Granger the new minister, was a great 
favorite with the boys. They chatted pleasantly for a 
few minutes about Tom’s school, and then Mr. Granger 
said, “ What success have you had fishing lately, Tom ?” 

“ Haven’t been this winter, sir; mother doesn’t like the 
idea of my fishing through the ice, but I’m going now 
the first chance I get.” 

“Yes, but I meant the other kind of fishing.” 

Tom’s face grew very blank. 

“T—don’t think I understand you, sir,” he said after 
attempting to recall any other kind of his favorite sport. 

“You remember what Christ said to Simon and Andrew, 
do you not, when he called them?” asked Mr. Granger 
with asmile. “ ‘Come, and I will make you to become 
fishers of men ;’—that’s the kind I mean; what success are 
you having at that?” 

Tom’s browned cheeks flushed rosily. 

“Tm afraid I haven’t tried that kind of fishing, so of 
course I haven’t had any success, and—I shouldn’t know 
anything how to go to work at it.” 

“ What’s the first thing you would do if you were going 
out to Shaker Pond to-morrow fishing?” asked Mr. 
Granger. 

“Get my bait ready,” was Tom’s prompt reply. 

“Exactly, but since you are not going to Shaker Pond 
for trout, suppose you see about your bait for this other 
kind of fishing.” 

If ever there was bewilderment and surprise written 
on a face, it was on Tom’s. Mr. Granger could not resist 
a little laugh at it, but his face sobered almost instantly. 

“ My dear boy,” he said, “what is there strange about 
that? You would not think of going off on a fishing 
expedition without bait; isn’t the Lord’s business worthy 
as much care and forethought as a day’s fun? And do 
you not believe he calls you to win souls as surely as he 
did Simon and Andrew?” 

They went on quite a little way before Tom spoke 
again ; it was such a new idea to him,—/e a“ fisherof men”! 

“T do not understand about the bait,” he said finally. 

“No? But you do not expect to catch trout without 
it, neither must you expect to win souls to your Saviour 
unless you hold forth some inducements to make them 
desire him,—must you?” 

“No,” replied Tom, “I don’t see how I can; only I 
never thought of it before.” 

“Well, think it over now, and remember, too, that you 
use different kinds of bait for different kinds of fish. 
Good-eyening ; God grant you success, my boy.” 

Tom went on his way slowly and meditatively. 

There was Ned Ashley,—dear old Ned! there was not 
anybody in the world, beside his father and mother, so 
dear to Tom as Ned. It was only recently that Tom had 
sought and found the Saviour ; how he did want to have 
Ned with him in this as they were in everything else. 
But though he had prayed for him ever since he had learned 
to pray for himself, still Ned did not seem one bit nearer. 
What more could he do for him? Was there any other 
way of fishing for him ? and what bait could he use? 

As he walked slowly on, pondering the question, there 
came before him a vision of Ned, with his brown eyes so 
full of fun, and his face fairly brimming over with good- 
nature and frolic. 

Tom suddenly came to a stand-still. 

“T see,” he said to himself; “I must let Ned see I was 
never so happy before in my life, and that it is because 





Christ is my friend. Of course, that is just what I must 





do, for Ned would never want anything to do with what 
would make him unhappy.” 

He was away just now, had been for two months, and 
though Tom had written him all about his change of feel- 
ings, Ned had made not the slightest reference to it in his 
replies. But Tom knew he would watch him closely, and 
to-morrow he was home. 

“ Hallo, old fellow! Well, I tell you, I am glad to see 
you!” and Tom put out both handsas Ned sprang lightly 
from the car steps. 

“That so?” was the reply, with almost a look of 
relief. “ Didn’t suppose you'd care much.” 

“T should just like to know what gave you that im- 
pression,” said Tom ; but to this Ned made no reply. 

Then off they went, arm in arm, just as of old, and just 
as of old they chattered away like a couple of magpies; 
but all the time Tom could feel Ned’s close scrutiny of 
his every word and look. 

“Oh, we must see about organizing a ball nine to- 
morrow!” said Tom, turning back after he had said 
good-night for the third time. 

“Do you intend to join?” asked Ned. 

“ Of course I do; should think you had known me most 
long enough to know that I had rather have a game of 
ball any day than a Thanksgiving dinner.” 

“Oh, yes! I haven’t forgotten your failings in that 
direction, but I supposed you had got over that now.” 

And then, before Tom could say a word, Ned sprang 
up the steps with a merry good-night. “Just the same 
as ever,—jollier if anything,” was his decision mentally, 
as he closed the door. “ And I don’t understand it.” 

“ He thinks, just as I used to, that because a fellow’s a 
Christian he must put on a long face, and grind out 
psalm-tunes all the time,” soliloquized Tom, on his way 
home. “ But I’ll show him he’s mistaken.” 

The days grew into weeks. Tom struggled on bravely. 
He played ball as though it was the one thing in the world 
to him ; he was first in everything, and thought of more 
fun in a day than he had in a week before. But Ned 
felt that underneath it all there was a strong, earnest . 
purpose that made an entirely different Tom of him, 
even when he was just the same as ever. Lessons and 
duties were never neglected now, and there was a new 
thoughtfulness for others; but, above everything else, 
Tom was happy,—thoroughly so. 

“T verily believe he enjoys his dinner better because of 
this new freak,” exclaimed Ned in vexation. For, in 
spite of himself, it both vexed and perplexed him. 
He did not want to be a Christian, he was deter- 
mined not to be; and yet, in spite of himself and his 
determination, he felt a strong desire, every now and 
then, to be like Tom. But he would not confess it toany 
one. 

“ Happy?” he said to Mr. Granger. “ Why, ofcourse, 
Tom’s happy; he has everything in the world to make him 
so. Just let things gowrong with him, and then see how 
happy he’d be.” 

The opportunity for proving Tom’s sincerity came 
sooner than Ned expected. One day his father wassup- 
posed to be the wealthiest man in town, the next they 
all knew that he had lost all his property. Ned was 
horror-stricken. Could this have happened for his 
benefit ? 

“ Well, I shall have to give in if he bears up under 
this,—but he won’t,—a fellow couldn’t under such a 
change. I declare, I’d rather take the worst whipping I 
ever had than go to see him.” 

But as no one offered to relieve him in that painful 
manner, there was nothing left for him but to proceed. 
Tom met him with his brightest smile, though his lip would 
quiver in spite of him, and his voice was a trifle husky. 

“TI say, Tom,” said Ned awkwardly, a week or two 
later, “ I shall have to give in; I said I would if. you 
would pull through anything hard; but I declare to 
goodness, I don’t see how you can be so happy over it.” 

“T couldn’t myself, Ned. You see, He helps over the 
réugh places, and then I know it’s all right. I guess its 
something like when I was getting over the scarlet-fever; 
I wanted a piece of mince-pie the very worst way, and, 
of course, mother wouldn’t let me have it. I thought it 
was awfully cruel in her then to refuse me, but I know 
now that it wasn’t. I suppose I’ll understand this, just 
the same, some day. O Ned! won’t you love Him 
too?” 

Ned grasped Tom’s outstretched hand. 

“I’m thinking about it, and I expect to keep on think- 
ing too,” he said. “I’ve watched you about as close asI 
know how, and I’ve made up my mind you've got soms- 
thing worth having.” 

“You're right there,” replied Tom, gravely and ear- 
nestly. “I have something worth more than anything 
else in the world.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Fourth 


Quarter. | 


1, October 1.—The Anointing at Bethany..............00.0-.-cessere Mark 14: 1-11 


2% October 8.—The Passover 


Mark 114: 12-21 





3. October 15.~—The Lord’s 8 


... Mark 14: 22-31 





4, October 22.—The Agony in the G 
5. October 29.—Jesus Betrayed and 
6. November 5.—Jesus Before the 


pper........ 


Mark 14: 32-42 
sooweee Mark 14: 43-4 
sevvee Mark 14: 55-72 

jntalbiiessesl Mark 151-15 


ATCT... .ccerecesereer oe 
Taken...... 
Council... 








7. November 12.—Jesus before Pilate..................... 

& November 19.—Jesus Mocked and Crucifled................+ Mark 15: 16-26 

Rg November 26.—His Death on the Cross.....Mark 15: 27-37 
10. December 3.—A fier his Death..............0.00.cccececeeneerenenereene Mark 15: 38-47 

11, December 10.—His Resurrection...........<..cccccsseneereeeneoeeerees Mark 16: 1-8 

12, December 17.—Affter his Resurrection................0ccceeereeer Mark 16: 9-20 


18. December 24.— Lesson selected by the school. 


14, December 31.—Review. 





LESSON IX., SUNDAY, 


NOVEMBER 26, 1882. 


Tire: HIS DEATH ON THE CROSS. 
LESSON TEXT. 


{Mark 15: 27-87.] 


COMMON VERSION. 


27. And with him they crucify 
two thieves; the one on his right 
hand, and the other on his left. 

28. And the Scripture was ful- 
filled, which saith, And he was 
numbered with the transgressors. 

29. And they ‘that passed by 
railed on him, wagging their 
heads, and saying, Ah, thou that 
destroyest the temple, and buildest 
it in three days, 

30. Save thyself, and come down 
from the cross. 

$1. Likewise also the chief 
priests mocking said among them- 
selves with the scribes, He saved 
others; himself he cannot save. 

82. Let Christ the King of Israel 
descend now from the cross, that 
we may see and believe. And they 
that were crucified with him re- 
viled him. 

33. And when the sixth hour 
was come, there was darkness 
over the whole land until the 
ninth hour. 

34, And at the ninth hour, Jesus 
cried. with a loud voice, saying, 
Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? 
which is, being interpreted, My 
God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me? 

86. And some of them that stood 
by, when they heard it, said, Be- 
hold, he calleth Elias. 

36. And one ran and filled a 
sponge full of vinegar, and put it 
on a reed, and gave him to drink, 
saying, Let alone; let us see 
whether Elias will come to take 
him down. 

37, And Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, and gave up the ghost, 


REVISED VERSION. 


27 And with him they crucify two 
robbers; one on his right hand, 

29 and one on hisleft.’ And they 
that passed by railed on him, 
wagging their heads, and say- 
ing, Ha! thou that destroyest 
the *temple, and buildest it in 

80 three days, save thyself, and 

$1 come down from the cross. In 
like manner also the chief 
priests mocking Aim among 
themselves with the scribes 
said, He saved others; * himself 

82 hecannot save. Let the Christ, 
the King of Israel, now come 
down from the cross, that we 
may see and believe. And they 
that were crucified with him 
reproached him. 

88 And when the sixth hour was 
come, there was darkness over 
the whole * land until the ninth 

34 hour. And at the ninth hour 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? 
which is, being interpreted, My 
God, my God, ®why hast thou 

85 forsaken me? And some of 
them that stood by, when they 
heard it, said, Behold, he call- 

36 eth Elijah. And one ran, and 
filling a sponge full of vinegar, 
put it on a reed, and gave him. 
to drink, saying, Let be; let us 
see whether Elijah cometh to 

89 take him down. And Jesus 
uttered a loud voice, and gave 
up the ghost. 

1 Many ancient aatberities ty insert 
ver. 2 And the scripture was ful- 
fies which saith, And he was reck- 

oned with srenegrecsers. Bg 

Luke 22: 37. 


, sanctuary 3 
can he not save huinsett ? 40r, corm 
50Or, why didst thou forsake me? 











LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Our Saviour and Our Example. 
Lesson Toric: Christ Dying for Sinners. 


1, Numbered with Transgressors, v. 27, 28. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2, Mocked by Enemies, v, 29-32. 
3. Giving up the Ghost, v. 33-37. 


Goxipen Text: Who his own self bare our sins in his own 
: 24. 


body on the tree,—1 Peter 2 


Darry Home Reaprnas: 


M.—Isa, 58: 1-12. Bearing the sing of many. 

T. —Zech. 13: 1-9. Opening a fountain for sin. 
W.—Rom, 5:1-21. Dying for the ungodly. 

T, —2 Cor. 5:1-21. Made to be sin on our behalf. 
F,—Col. 1: 1-23. Making peace through his blood. 
S$. —1 Pet. 1: 1-25. Redeeming us through his blood. 
$.—1 Pet, 2: 1-25. Bearing our sins on the tree. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. NUMBERED WITH TRANSGRESSORS. 


1. The Fact: 


With him they crucify two robbers. 


Behold . . . a friend of publicans 


and sinners (Luke 7: 34). 


. not an evil-doer, we mreeld not have delivered (John 18 : 80). 
despising th 


yf 
Endured the cross, 
Ni. The Prediction : 


e@ shame (Heb. 12: 2), 


The Scripture was fuljilied, which saith, etc. 


And he was numbered with the tran 
This which is written must be fulfill 


so (ine. 53: 12). 
in me (Luke 22; 3), 


1, To the last Jesus was associated with those whom he came to 


Save. 


2. Jesus was lifted up upon the 
worst of the tree_the culin 


& oe. Peg, tees y ‘spb 
Took unto ia fOr 


Il, MOCKED 
1, The Passers by: 


Hat thow that destroyest the 


central cross, as though he were the 
nating mockery of h ages om 
sinners, higher than any, that all 


et eet prophecy might be ful- 
us carrying out the word of 


BY ENEMIES, 
and buildest it in three 


days, save thyself, and come down from the cross. 


Destroy this temple, and in three 


days I will raise it up John 2: 19), 


We heard him sa | I will destroy this tem 
When they looked upon me they shaked 


il. The Rulers; 
He saved others ; himself he cannot save. 
Let the Christ, the King of Israel, now come down, etc. 


Let him deliver him . he said I am the Son of God (Matt. 27: 48). 
Lazarus, come forth. He that was dead came forth vo 11; 43-44). 
Neither will they be persuaded, it one 5 
But for ae ane eae’ unto this hour G 
No one taketh it...I Ge it down of myself ( Gohan i }: 18). 
ill, The Robbers: 
They that were crucified with him reproached him. 
Art thou not the Christ? save thyself and us (Luke 23: 39). 
The robbers cast upon him the same reproach (Matt. 27: 44). 
——. me when thou comest in thy kingdom uke 23: 43). 
. The Saviour was taunted with having said that vhich, at that 
moment was in process of fulfillment ! The “ temple” was 
destroyed—in three days he would raise it a 
2. The Saviour had often saved others—himself he would not save. 
8. 7 ty often had saved others—his life had been spent in 


4. The Sear often had saved others—he now was giving himself 
for the salvation of others. 

5. The yo ye temptation in the wilderness was renewed even 
upon the e rulers offered to accept Jesus as king, if he 
would omar down fom the cross. 

6. The Saviour, even wu the cross saved others—one of the 
robbers entered with into Paradise. 


ark 14: 
yet heads (Psa. 100: 25). 


III. GIVING UP THE GHOST. 
1. The Darkness: 
Darkness over the whole land — the ninth hour. 
The sun’s light niin hee 23: 


I will darken the eart Raaiont ‘day fete: 8: 9). 
We wait for light, but behold obscurity ( 


il. The Cry: 
1, Uttered. 
mca God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
God, aay God, why hast thou forsaken me? (Psa. 22: 1.) 
I ea bow A to.God . . why hast thou forgotten me? (Psa. 42: 9.) 
Hide noi thy hae ter hens ee Gea. : 9). 
2. Misinterpreted. 
Some . . . said, Behold he calleth Elijah. 
The “eee ord that Elijah must first come (Mark 9: 11). 
They ... did unto him whatsoever they listed (Matt. 17: 12). 
3. "Mocked. 
Let be ; let us see whether Elijah cometh to take him down. 
The rest said, Let be; let us see whether, etc. (Matt. 27 : 49). 
Many... say of my , There is no help ( . “ee 
He trusted in the Lord, that he would deliver (Psa. 22: 8). 
ill, The End: 
Jesus uttered a loud voice, and gave up the ghost. 
ee ote Plmmend my pit ak 
‘ather, in commen: t e > 46 
He was cut off Be of the land of the o living tle » 
1, Nature sympathized with the dying Son on doa more than did 
inhuman man. 
x a, us the Son of God entered that darkness, wherein he seemed 
‘orsaken of his Father, that he might be tempted in all 
points like as we are. 
8. The Son of God suffered that feeling of alienation that we might 
never experience it. 
4. The a9 of God was misinterpreted and mocked even in his dying 
momen 
5. The Son of God ere up his spirit—it was not wrested from him 
| power of 
6. The Son of God did not die until he could say, “It is finished.” 
Salvation for men then was complete. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE ATONEMENT. 


1, Its Necessity: 

There was no intercessor :16; Ezek. 22: Py b~ 63: 5). 

Without shedding of bi is no remission (Heb. rH 22; Lev. 17: 11). 
rege! y me astray (Isa. or, ; Rom. 8: 10-12; Eecl. 20; ‘Psa. 

Reognelles God's eatigs and marcy (Pen. 0: 10; 42: 21; Isa. 45:21; 

Reconciliation to effected by Rem. 5; 10; 2 Cor. 5: 18-20; Eph. 

wi pel a io te ie 2: ae hows te ie Heb. 9: 
emption a e 

Justification by fone 5:9; 2 Cor. 5: ay » 


ee se y (2 Cor. 5:15; Eph. 5: 
Access to God by (Heb. 10 ; 19, 20). 
2. Its Consummation : 


Foreordained (1 Peter 1: 11, 20: 3: 8). 
aa or ee 53: 4-6, 8-12; ‘fone 9: Tobon’ Zech. 13:1, 7; John 11: 


Voluntary (John 10: 11, 15, 17, 18). 
— ae alone ( John 1 : 29, 36; ama 10, 12; 1 Thess, 1: 


; 1 Peter 
In Christ's once ollering hinasclt (Heb. 7; n; 9; 24-28; 10: 10, 12, 
14; 1 Peter 3: 18), 


3. Its Results : 
Has delivered saints omg 


27; Titus 2:14; Heb. 10: 


The power of sin (Rom. 8; 8; 1 Peter 1: 18, 19). 

The power of the world (Gal, 3: 4 24; 6: 14). 
salute Poclty God fer Oar 6: thy ck 

nts g r : 2: eid A: 20, 21). 
Saints rejoice in God for (Rom. 5: 1). ‘ 
Se eee ee 5 : 9-18). 
“Sa emorate in Lord’s Sup per (Matt. 26; 26-28; 1 Cor. 11: 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

INTERVENING Events.—None. 

Tuwe.—Friday, from the third to the ninth hour, or from 
the middle of the forenoon to the middle of the afternoon. 
April, A. D. 30. 

Persons.—Jesus on the cross: two robbers crucified at his 
left and right hand; chief priests, scribes, and people 
mocking. 

Harmonistic.—Before the darkness (v. 33) Jesus com- 
mends his mother to the care of John (John 19 : 25-27). 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—Matthew 27 : 38-50 ; Luke 23: 22- 
46; John 19: 20-30, 

Matthew gives the most full account of the mocking ; Luke, 
of what took place with regard to the two robbers, and of 
what Jesus said in dying ; John, of the thirst of Christ just be- 
fore his death. ' 

Matthew puts into the mouths of the chief priests, etc., the 
further taunt : “ He trusteth on God: let him deliver him now, 
if he desireth him: for he said, I am the Son of God.” 
Matthew gives the mocking challenge of the passers-by, “ If 
thou art the Son of God, come down from the cross.” 
Matthew and Mark both record with but little variation the 





> 





derisive challenge of the rulers : “ Let the Christ, the King of 
Israel, now come down from the cross, that we may see and 
believe.” Luke gives that of the soldiers: “If thou art the 
King of the Jews, save thyself.” Luke mentions the con- 
version of one of the robbers (Luke 23: 39-43). 

Cracumstances.—The crucifixion was complete, and now 
there were the hours of suffering to be endured before death 
should come. Common pity apparently would have dictated 
that the sufferer should be left alone to bear his pain. But 
the malice of Christ’s persecutors seems to have just reached 
its culmination. They were present with jibes and mock- 
ings, apparently paying no attention to the guilty men who 
were crucified with him, in their pursuit of this guiltless and 
unresenting victim. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D. D., LL.D. 


Verse 27.—And with him they crucify two robbers: We may 
believe from what we can judge respecting Pilate’s feelings 
that this was not done to show that Jesus was the chief 
offender, and so was placed most prominently in the middle, 
but to show that a political crime of aiming at the kingdom 
of Juda would be most severely punished by the Romans. 

Verse 28.—And the scripture was fulfilled which saith, And he 
was reckoned with transgressors: Compare Luke 22: 37; 
where this passage from Isaiah 53 : 12 is used by our Lord, 
as about to be fulfilled in his own case. The modern editors 
reject the whole verse as spurious, on the evidence of the old- 


est MSS., etc., which contain it in Luke alone, and leave it aut’ 


here. So M-yer, Alford, and other commentators. The latter 
remarks that Mark rarely adduced prophetic testimony, 
which is no argument. Compare chap. 1: 2, 3, where passages 
from Malachi and Isaiah are cited; Malachi 4: 5, in chap. 
9:11; Isaiah 66: 24 in 9: 48; Jer. 7: 11, in 11 : 17, besides 
others from the books of Moses and the Psalms. The passage 
from Isaiah 53 : 12 is also introduced differently here and in 
Luke. 

Verse 29, 30.—And they that passed by railed on him, wag- 
ging their heads: From this verse and the next it appears that 
multitudes of Jews were going about at the place of execution. 
—And saying, Ha! thou that destroyest the temple (or sanctuary), 
and buildest it up in three days, save thyself and come down from 
the cross. Such a marvel as the building up again of the 
temple, which they charge him with boasting that he could 
work, implied power that he could deliver himself in this 
hour of trial ; and the failure to do this showed him, as they 
thought, to be an impostor in his boasts about rebuilding the 
temple. Compare 14: 58, 59. It would seem that his claim 
to be the Son of God and the Messiah with this saying, were 
the leading, if not the only, accusations against him. 

Verse 31-32.—Jn like manner also the chief priests, mocking him 
among themselves with the scribes, said He saved others, himself he 
cannot save. Let the Christ, the King of Israel, descend from the 
cross that we may see and believe. Matthew says simply “they 
mocked him ;” Mark, “ mocking him among themselves ;” that 
is, the words were addressed to one another in mockery of him 
and of his pretensions. Matthew adds that they quoted Psalm 
22: 8, “he trusted on God that he would deliver him,” etc., 
forgetting that, apt as the quotation was, they took the part to 
themselves of the enemies of the prophetic man who wrote 
Psalm 22. What a satire on their own wisdom they were ut- 
tering when they said, He saved others, himself he cannot save. 
If he had saved himself by coming down from the cross, he 
could not have saved others. “He gave his life for the 
sheep” that they might not die. And the knowledge which 
he had of his work of redemption by death was confined to 
himself (except that some few gleams of light had visited the 
apostles’ minds under his teaching,) until the great sacrifice 
for sin was finished. Thus the seeming triumph of his ene- 
mies was the means of the world’s deliverance, and their 
hatred made possible the reign of universal love. Let the 
Christ, the King of Israel come down, The first name refers, as an 
excellent commentator says, to his avowal of his claims before 
the council ; the other, the King of Israel, was what he said 
before Pilate. And they that were crucified with him reproached 
him: Mark and Matthew seem to have known nothing of the 
repentance of one of the robbers. 

Verse 33.—Compare the note on verse 25 in the ninth 
lesson. When the sixth hour was come, there was darkness over 
the whole land (or earth) until the ninth hour: That is (see note 
just referred to) from noon until three o’clock. This is not 
spoken of here as an eclipse, nor in Matthew 27 : 45, but in 
Luke the darkness is described as the sun’s light failing. He 
adds that the vail of the temple was rent in the midst, but he does 
not tell us concerning this event, which was momentary, at 
what time it occurred. Matthew, however, and Mark (see 
below), connect it with the death of Christ. The account in 
Luke may be taken, if the words the sun’s light failing are con- 
sidered as a strict description, to denote an eclipse, which 
would be impossible at passover, when the moon was full. 
The phenomenon, whatever it was, will be further considered 
in the note on verse 38. 

Verse 34.—And al the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani ; which is being interpreted, My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? The three synoptists 
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agree in these words (of which Jolin does not speak), except 
that Matthew and Luke have “ Eli, Eli,” which are the exact 
words of the beginning of Psalm 22, expressed ih Greek; 
while Eloi, Eloi, is the longer Aramzan form (Eloah with the 
suffix of the pronoun, instead of El with the same). It is 
remarkable that, instead of azabthani, which is in the Psalm,— 
thou hast forsaken, or forsookest, me,—our Lord uses a synony- 
mous Chaldee word, which occurs only in the Chaldee part 
of Daniel three times (4: 12, 20, 23—or 15, 23, 26 of the Eng- 
lish). It must have been a familiar word of the Aramean 
which was spoken in Palestine at the time. Our Lord was 
conversant with the ancient Hebrew, and we find him expound- 
ing the Scriptures in the synagogue in Luke 14: 16. It is 
remarkable, therefore, that he should choose an Aramean 
form instead of a Hebrew one, espe-ially as he was not speak- 
ing to men, but to God. It is to be accounted for, probably, 
from his greater familiarity with the ordinary language of the 
country than with the ancient Hebrew in which the Scriptures 
were written. We may here suggest the inquiry whether he 
was familiar with Greek also. There is no absolute proof 
of his ever speaking Greek ; although the Greek proselytes 
in John 12: 20 probably held a conversation with him in that 
language, and he may have had occasion to use it frequently. 
A most deeply interesting inquiry is suggested by these last 
words of our Lord in regard tothe meaning of his cry, “ Why 
hast thou forsaken me?” connected with the feeling contained 
in the initial words, “My God, my God.” These words show 
that he realized God to be his God, that a sense of his love, 
and, much more, a feeling of love and nearness to him, was 
nat extinct. It is impossible to believe that any human 
anguish could extinguish his belief that he was the Son of 
God, or to believe that God had actually withdrawn his help 
from him. Nor can we believe *that the “Lord had lain on 
him the iniquities of us all” in such a sense that he felt the 
consciousness of sin for a guilty race. Perhaps, as no one 
was ever in his case, no one can exactly conceive what it was 
exactly. But may we not say that the deepest feeling of 
responsibility, the sharpest bodily anguish, and the most deli- 
cate and tender sense of what was right that is possible, were 
like clouds that for a time covered the shining countenance 
of God? He felt that he was alone, and that God had left 
him to bear whatever was to be borne in his sacrifice for his 
brethren of the human race. The pains of the man carried 
to an extreme so occupied his mind that God seemed to be 
hid for a while. This was the height of suffering possible; 
and from this, at his extremity, he was delivered by death. 

Verse 35.—And some of them that stood by, when they heard it 
(that is, when they heard “ Eli, Eli,” or “ Eloi, Eloi”) said, 
Behold, he calleth for Elias: It has been argued that, as Eli 
was nearer in sound to Eliyah (Elijah) than Eloi, Eloi, was, 
the form in which the words were addressed to God is better 
expressed by the Eli of Matthew than by the other form, 
Eloi, of Mark. But we cannot say anything with certainty 
as to that, for the distinctness of utterance in such distress, 
and at a little distance, may not have been enough to make 
the words equally audible to all the bystanders. 

Verse 36.—And one ran, and filling a sponge full of vinegar, 
put it on a reed, and gave him to drink, saying, Let be ; let us see 
whether Elijah cometh (is coming) to take him down: The per- 
sons standing by may have been soldiers, several of whom 
would be keeping guard around the three crosses. Vinegar, 
or sour wine diluted with water, was the regular drink of the 
Roman soldier; and a vessel of this stood by (compare John 
19: 29). A hyssop stalk was thrust into one of the pores of 
the sponge, and could easily be raised high enough to reach 
the sufferer’s mouth. The cry of our Lord, J thirst, is not 
spoken of in the other Gospels; but the soldier who ran for 
the potion must have been aware of the dreadful anguish 
from thirst in the case of crucified persons. Luke speaks of 
' vinegar as offered in mockery by the soldiers (23: 36); but 
this may correspond with the incident in Mark 15: 23. John 
mentions our Lord’s cry, “I thirst” (19: 28), and that they 
put a sponge full of vinegar upon hyssop and brought it to 
his mouth. In Matthew 27: 48, 49, one of the persons who 
stood by, when he cried, “ Why hast thou forsaken me?” took 
a sponge, filled it with vinegar, and lifted it on a reed for 
him to drink; but the rest said (the other soldiers), “ Let be; 
let us see whether Elijah (cometh, or) is coming to save him.” 
That is, they say, Leave him alone; let us see whether Elijah 
is coming to save him in his extremity. In Mark, in the 
verse before us, the man who brings the vinegar uses the 
form of words attributed to the other bystanders or soldiers 
by Matthew, and thus a diffictilty arises which is hard to be 
explained. Can the words mean, “ Make no objection ; let us 
try the experiment, and at the last hour see whether Elias 
will intervene”? He seems to have had humane intentions.— 
Gave him to drink: Strictly, offered it to him to drink. In John, 
it seems, at first, to be implied that he did not drink, for the 
words are, brought it to his mouth; but the rest of the words, 
when he received the. vinegar, imply that at least he took it to 
his mouth, or tasted it. Luke omits this last act before death. 

Verse 37.—And Jesus uttered a loud voice, and gave up the 
ghost: Literally, breathed out his last breath. Matthew has, 
yielded up (or sent, let go forth) his spirit. -Luke uses expired, 
as Mark, adding, “into thy hands I commend my spirit” (or, 
literally, put my spirit as a deposit in thy hands to keep). 





John (19: 30) says that the last cry was, It is finished ; and he 
bowed his head (that is, inclined his head forward), and gave 
up his spirit (or, put it as a trust in the hands of God). 





LESSONS AT THE CROSS. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


When the soldiers had finished fastening Jesus upon the 
crous, we are told that “ sitting down, they watched him 
there.” If we seem to accept the quaint record for-a motto, 
and sitting down at the foot of the cross watch Jesus there, 
as the evangelists bring out the particulars, we shall certainly 
see more than they did, and shall surely gain some profitable 
lessons for our spiritual good. 

I. We may learn something from the fact that our Lord 
was actually put to death like an ordinary criminal. 

All of the evangelists call attention to the circumstance of 
Christ’s having been associated with two malefactors crucified 
at the same moment. John uses a peculiar expression to 
suggest there was, and was intended to be, a significance in 
this degrading companionship: “on either side one, and Jesus 
in the midst.” With easy ingenuity, bred of his spite, Pilate 
groups his figures so that “the Lord of glory” shall appear 
as the supreme criminal of the three. Thus he makes the 
two robbers intensify Jesus’ shame in the eyes of the multi- 
tude. Each one of the gommon people who saw the sad 
spectacle, would inevitably draw the conclusion that Christ 
was the chief malefactor of them all. The terrible humilia- 
tion of the death which our Saviour suffered is thus made 
apparent. , 

But the power of this scene is, singularly enough, deepened 
by this very particular. We call to mind as an illustration 
of such a statement the tale of Colonel Gardiner’s 
conversion,—a tale so remarkable that it has remained 
historic for more than a hundred and fifty years. He wasa 
vay military man, without any virtues to commend him, 
licentious, profane, and intemperate. One Sabbath evening 
he had been carousing in company with some roystering 
comrades ; late at night he retired to his chamber. There 
his eye accidentally lighted upon a book entitled “The 
Christian Soldier; or, Heaven taken by storm.” He took it 
up to ridicule it, but fell asleep while it lay in his hand. He 
dreamed: he thought he saw a prodigious blaze of light 
shining upon the volume; raising his eyes to know what was 
so suddenly bright overhead, he saw suspended in the air a 
vivid representation of the Lord Jesus Christ upon the 
cross; distinctly then he heard some one saying, “This I did 
for thee; what hast thou done for me?” Struck to the very 
depth of his conscience, he was wakened instantly ; at once, 
filled with contrition, as a sinner he sought peace and found 
pardon for his soul. 

II. We may learn, also, something from the record that 
this form of death was a fulfillment of prophecy. 

Mark says that when Jesus was “numbered with trans- 
gressors,” the Scripture “was fulfilled.” To be sure, a few 
manuscripts of his Gospel reject this verse; but others con- 
tain it, and there is no question of its authenticity when it 
appears, asit does, in the Gospel of Luke in similar terms. 
The quotation is accurately made from Isaiah’s prediction 
recorded seven hundred years before. . 

Our Lord was “numbered with the transgressors” for 
the sake of saving this piece of prophecy from contradiction. 
Nor does it stand, alone: two other passages might be added 
to this to show how the almighty Father honored the words 
he had inspired holy men of old to write. The soldiers cast 
lots for the Messiah’s garments, that “the scripture might be 
fulfilled” just as Jesus said in his agony, “1 thirst;” both 
were predicted in one of the old psalms. Not a jot or tittle 
of God’s word should fail. 

II. We may learn, once more, something from the account 
given of the taunts which our Lord received. 

It would appear that all sorts of people joined in this sar- 
casm, The passers-by “railed;” the rulers “derided,” the 
soldiers “mocked ;” even the thieves “reviled” him. The 
utmost ingenuity in invention of jibes and epithets seemed to 
grow in demand that awful morning. It would be impossible 
for language to express a deeper malignity, or a more con- 
centrated venom of irony, than we find here stinging in the 
words of all that throng. In the wildness of their blas- 
phemous hatred they quoted Jesus’ own words in order to 
pervert them into accusations. They repeated a group of his 
tenderest promises for their witty derision; and they wagged 
their wrathful heads for gestures to fit them. They called him 
“ King,” so as to laugh at him, and “ Messiah,” so asto fashion 
a joke. Some of them patronizingly said they would believe 
in him, if he would wrest his hands and feet away from the 
nails, and come down from the cross to give them his prom- 
ised salvation. 

The lesson here is plain; the patience of our Lord is sim- 
ply wonderful. How he could bear all this contumely and 
reproach passes understanding. For we must remember that 
he was the Christ of God, he wasthe King: of Israel, he was 
the Saviour of men, after all; he laid aside his infinite glory 
to bring us new favor. Itis related in classic history that 
King Cyrus loved his courtier Lysander with a passionate 
attachment; in the course of affectionate companionship he 





presented him with vast sums of money and jewels, and ad- 
vanced him into extraordinary honor; and one day he said 
to him that if he should ever lack fresh ways of showing him 
how great was the appreciation he had of him, he would 
even melt down that golden throne on which sat, and coin it 
into gifts. Such language is extravagant; but think of 
Christ on the cross? 

IV. In like manner, we may learn something from the 
sudden darkness which Jesus endured on that day. 

It would be well for us to bear in mind how frightful this 
experience of an abrupt change in the clearness of the pas3- 
over sky must have been to all those who were waiting during 
that three hours’ gloom in Jerusalem. It must have filled 
the popular mind with consternation and alarm. Even now 
that we understand the causes which produce it, we are 
frequently sobered and alarmed, by ordinary shadowing of 
the sun at noonday. One of the greatest of modern astrono- 
mers, commenting upon the depression often produced by a 
total obscuration, remarks: “The phenomenon, in fact, is one 
of the most terrible that man can witness, and no degree of 
partial eclipses gives any idea of its horrors.” We can pic- 
ture the fear which must have filled the breasts of those who 
were crucifying Jesus. 

Now one suggestion might be pressed here concerning the 
sad condition of those who may at the last find themselves 
unready for the final judgment. This darkness is to be un- 
derstood as symbolical of God’s horror of sin even when borne 
vicariously by an innocent Christ. How an impénitent man 
can hope to have audience with his maker, so as to implore 
and obtain pardon, when even Christ was left in the darkness 
unpitied, passes all comprehension. 

But the brighter and pleasanter lesson we may gain here 
is suggested by a recollection that during all this time, down 
there at the foot of the cross, sat the three women who loved 
Jesus. Their greatest comfort was found in the fact that they 
were close beside their Master and Friend in their moments 
of trouble. We shall always get our reward when in our 
darkness we creep up to Him whose love never forgot those 
who trusted him in his own. 

V. We may likewise learn something from the grief of our 
blessed Lord when he found himself deserted. 

For three long hours the Son of man had been hanging 
upon the gibbet of his crucifixion; and now while an awful 
darkness was yet over the land like a pall, and in the hush of 
that miraculous night, he was bearing his tremendous burden 
alone, in some sudden instant of severest tension his human 
nature gave out utterly: “and about the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? 
that is to say, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 

Our lesson here is concerning the penalty of separation from 
God which belongs to sin. Jesus “who knew no sin, was 
made sin for us, that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him.” He was receiving, neither the pollution nor 
the blameworthiness of human disobedience, but the hiding of 
God’s pure face from it. Our Maker is explicit; he tells us 
sin is an abomination in his sight. 

VI. We may learn something, also, from our Lord’s rejec+ 
tion of the draught proffered for his relief. 

In the course of ages, a few mitigating customs of procedure 
had grown up around this terrible method of execution, 
among which was that of giving the victims sour wine min- 
gled with myrrh, or what is elsewhere called gall, the purpose 
of which was to stupefy the nerves, and deaden the pain. Our 
Lord seems to have touched his lips to the vinegar when it 
was unmixed with the benumbing drugs, and there has been 
borne down to us a very beautiful tradition concerning the 
wine inthe cup ; it issaid that it was furnished by “the daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem” to whom he had spoken so kindly on the 
way to Calvary,—certain highly born gentlewomen of the city, 
But it is plainly recorded that he declined the merciful 
draught with the myrrh init. The explanation of this refus- 
al must be found in the fact that Jesus came to the world to 
suffer, and was nailed to the cross in order to meet pain; and 
so he had no wish to avert the anguish he was commissioned 
to bear. 

What an example of self-sacrificing fidelity there is here for 
us! How little courage we have when our day of trial comes 
on! Jesus had always been the embodiment and pattern of 
dutifulness and affection in his Father’s sight; he was not go- 
iffg to shirk and shrink and fail now. He told his disciples 
once in simple sincerity just what was his purpose: “I can of 
mine own self do nothing: as I hear, I judge; and my judg- 
ment is just ; because I seek not mine own will, but the will of 
the Father which hath sent me.” 

VII. Finally, we may learn something from the cry which 
our Lord uttered as his “great voice” at the last. 

It was really ashout—a shout of triumph. Thereis great 
significance in the fact that not one of the inspired biographers 
says Jesus died ; they all agree in an unusual form of speech 
which preserves the notion of his entire veluntariness in the 
surrender he made to death’s power. He “yielded” his soul, 
he “gave up” his breath—such are the expressions; but the 
adversary did not gain the victory: it was Death that died in 
the conflict. 

What this cry was is told us in the Gospel of John: “ It is 
finished!” His entire work was done. The foundation of the 
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Lord standeth sure now for the believer. It is recorded of a 
dying minister, one of the faithfullest of modern times, that 
ip his last hour his son asked him, “Father, are you comfort- 
ablenow?” And he answered, “Certainly : why not? for I lic 


most comfortably resting upon the finished work of my Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


With him they crucify two thieves (v. 27). Our choice of 
associates may both indicate and affect our character. But 
associates forced upon us in the line of our trials or of our 
duty, do not in themselves either indicate or affect our char- 
acter. Struggling for some reform, suffering under some mis- 
representation, misjudged and belied because of the prejudices 
or of the evil purposes of others, we may find our names 
coupled with the low and the vile; or our companionship 
may be with them foraseason. But this will not in itself 
make us less truly the children of God, nor less acceptable 
in God's sight. Many a saint has been in the prison-house 
with murderers and thieves without being contaminated 
thereby. Many a saint is compelled to find himself the 
associate of evil-doers, while his conscience is void of offense, 
and his purposes are wholly purposes of good. Whoever is 
in such a plight, may take comfort from the thought that the 
Son of God was crucified between two thieves; and that the 
Son of God will never misjudge one of his disciples because 
of those who are on the one hand or on the other of that 
disciple. 

Likewise also the chief priests mocking . . . with the scribes (v.31). 
And they were the foremost men in the purest church on 
earth,—a church planned by the Lord for the express pur- 
pose of making known his truth to the world. It is evident 
that a man can be a Sunday-school teacher or a superintend- 
ent, a church elder, or a deacon, or a warden, or a steward ; 
a preacher, a doctor of divinity, or a theological professor, 
without being sound in doctrine, or right in heart and spirit ; 
without even being on the Lord’s side in the great religious 
controversies of the day. If there is one lesson above another, 
fairly taught by the relation of the leaders of the Jewish 
church to the crucifixion, it is that the one standard of truth 
and right is not the church leaders, but the Lord Jesus; not 
the opinions of the rabbis of theology, but the declarations of 
the Son of God. Look to Jesus, learn of Jesus, follow Jesus, 
serve Jesus, trust Jesus: while doing this, keep just as near 
the representative leaders of the church as they keep to him. 
But never join with the best of them in any mocking at his 
teachings, or in any sneering at his spirit. 

He saved others; himself he cannot save. There is nothing 
grander and more noble in humanity than unselfish sacrifice 
for others—self-forgetful devotion to the interests of others 
sacrifice for the welfare of others without any hope or possi- 
bility of gain to one’s self. Yet the world is loth to admit the 
existence of a spirit which prompts to such sacrifice as this. 
And there are not wanting those who sneer at its very idea. 
The world can see how a man will take great risks for others, 
when he is to be benefited by success. It can understand how 
persons bound together by sacred ties are ready to stand or 
fall together. But how one who has no need of risking his 
personal comfort or interest can give up everything, even life 
itself, for those who have no possible claim on him, is beyond 
the ordinary man’s comprehension, When a man will go 
from a distant state into a region of pestilence, to do a work 
of nursing among utter strangers ; when a lover of liberty will 
eross the ocean to cast in his lot with an oppressed people in 
their struggle for independence; when a statesmen will yield 
his popularity and all hope of personal advancement in de- 
fense of an abstract idea; when an individual will toil un- 
ceasingly, or endure untiringly, to promote the truest welfare 
of those who are in no sense his own, and whose happiness he 
may not even share,—the question is a common one, What is 
he doing all this for? Wuat is he going to gain by it? If 
he has any sense, and any power, why doesn’t he look after 
his own interests? Ifhe is able to doso much for others, why 
doesn't he do something for ‘himself? The nearer a man 
approaches to the pattern of our Lord Jesus in his spirit of 
unselfish devotion to the good of others, the surer he is to be 
unappreciated by the world at large, and to incur the sneers 
of those who cannot comprehend that which is most noble and 
Christ-like. 

Let the Christ . . . now come down from the cross, that we may 
see and believe (vy. 32). Men who hate the gospel are always 
proposing some test on the strength of which they would give 
it their confidence; but if that test were fairly met, they 
would be all the more bitter in hostility to it, becanse of its 
new triumph. If Jesus had come down from the cross, the 
chief priests would haye seen to it that he was fastened on 
again more securely than at first. Did it remove their hos- 
tility to him when he rose from the dead? Were they any 
réadier to believe in him then? No, no. Whatever else 
keeps men from believing the gospel, it is not any lack of 
notable wonders wrought through its power. Whatever else 
might bring them to give it their confidence, there would be 
no gain in any fresh or greater miracles in its behalf. The 
trouble is that men don’t want to believe in Jesus; and they 





will always have a new excuse for refusing credence to every 
new proof of his supremacy. They would go into ecstasies 
over evidence of the wisdom and wonderfulness of Buddha, 
“the light of Asia,” when ten thousand times that evidence 
would not influence them to a single heart-throb toward Jesus 
of Nazareth, “the Light of the world.” A million of verified 
answers to prayer would not begin to influence the average 
“ philosopher” in favor of Christianity, as a penny trick- 
ster’s unexplained slate-writing or table-tipping influences 
that “philosopher” in favor of spiritism, or clairvoyance. 
It is not any coming down from the cross that would satisfy 
the enemy of Jesus; it is a letting down of the demands of 
Jesus on his mind and heart, that he is after. Until that is 
secured, he will believe that Jesus ought to be crucified. 

My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?. (vy. 34.) This 
is the saddest cry that ever pierced the ears of man, or that 
ever appealed to the ear of God. And yet there is peculiar 
comfort to every child of God in the record of this piteous 
ery of the Son of God. It proves beyond a doubt that there 
is no depth of human suffering, or of spiritual need, that 
Jesus Christ did not personally fathom, in order that out of 
it he might gain sympathy and help and hope for any and 
every disciple of his in all the ages following. Jesus knows 
the curse of sin. Jesus knows the bitterness of the lonely 
sinner’s heart. Jesus knows the uttermost longing of the 
sorrowing sinner for restored communion with God. And 
He who knows all this will never forsake, for a single in- 
stant, the soul that feels the need of him, and that cries out 
after him in loving trust. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©. HAZARD. 


This is the culminating lesson of the year. We have had 
the cross in view all the while that we have been studying 
the Book of Mark. Now we stand face to face with the great 
event for which Christ came, and to speak of which the Gos- 
pels were written. All that precedes is introductory,—this 
is fulfillment. It is the fulfillment, not merely of the mission 
of Jesus, but of those predictions of the prophets that turned 
the faces of the chosen people expectantly toward the future 
as toward the dawn of a new day, and of those numberless 
sacrifices that were but types and prophecies of the sacrifice 
of Christ. 

I. Numbered with Transgressors.—“ With him they crucify 
two robbers.” In this two things are manifest: 1. The 
wrath of man; 2. The praise of God. Men meant by this 
to throw ridicule on the claims of Jesus to be the Son of 
God—actually by it they helped to identify him as such ; for 
God had said of his Anointed that he should be numbered 
with transgressors (Isa. 53:12). The proof that Jesus was 
the Messiah would not have been complete without this (see 
Luke 22:37). Crucifying Christ between the two robbers 
was designed by the rulers to be the cleverest mockery of 
all. The central cross was, by ironical parody, the place of 
honor! It lifted Jesus into pre-eminence as the worst of 
those among whom he was suffering. Thus Jesus, even in 
his dying hour, was associated with “sinners,”—with those 
he came to save; and in this way the Scriptures were made 
to bear their testimony in favor of the One whom the rulers 
would have thus discredited. 

II. Mocked by Enemies.—One mocking challenge, it will be 
noted, is repeated over and over again by all classes who take 
part in deriding the sufferer on the cross. That challenge is, 
“Come down from the cross.” It is the old demand for a 
“sign,” sneeringly uttered, and with an intimation that no 
such sign can be given. But to that demand Jesus already 
had made answer: “An evil and adulterous generation seek- 
eth after a sign; and there shall no sign be given to it but 
the sign of the prophet Jonah” (Matt. 12: 39). And besides, 
let the teacher point out, more than the equivalent of the sign 
demanded had been given. Lazarus had been raised from 
the grave after he had been four days in the tomb. The sum 
of the miracles that Jesus had done was a “sign” far beyond 
the single exhibition now asked of him. 

But this was more than an exasperating challenge on the 

part of the spectators,—it was a renewal of the temptation in 
the wilderness. To the last moment, and in the hour of 
Jesus’ supremest pain, the Devil renewed the temptation to 
abandon the cross and accept a throne in its stead! Was 
there no power in these solicitations? Christ was human 
like ourselves,—tempted in all points like as we are, and yet 
without sin. Let the teacher note how this temptation was 
presented by those whom the Devil used as his agents: 
: 1, The passers-by. “Ha, thou that destroyest the temple, 
and buildest it in three days, save thyself” (Matthew, “If 
thou art the Son of God”), etc. The teacher will mark the 
perversion. Jesus had said, “Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up” (John 2:9). The saying was, 
at the time it was uttered, misunderstood and. misapplied, 
and at the trial was falsified (Mark 14:58). Thesarcasm here 
is an echo of the trial. But that which Jesus had actually 
declared was even then in process of fulfillment. They were 
destroying the temple in which the Son of God was incar- 
nated—in three days he would raise it again! 

2 The rulers. ‘Their taunt was the most cutting. It was 


meant for Jesus’ ears, but was an insulting by-play—“ Mock- 
ing him among themselves.” (1.) “He saved others; him- 
self he cannot save.” Here was an admission of the good 
that he had done, but accompanied with such a slur as more 
than to neutralize it. It was as much as to say, That must 
be singular as a miraculous power that deserts its possessor 
in his utmost need—that is good only to help others. Per- 
haps it was meant to be insinuated that now Christ’s Satanic 
allies had deserted him (see Matt. 12: 24). (2.) “Let the 
Christ, the King of Israel,” etc. Here was a promise,— 
Matthew states it most positively,—“ We will believe on him.” 
The rulers pledged themselves, if Jesus would now come 
down from the cross, to believe on him both as Christ and 
King! Here was a tempting glimpse of a throne. (3.) “He 
trusteth in God; let him deliver him now, if he desireth 
him; for he said, I am the Son of God” (Matt. 27: 43). And 
in this was a challenge of his claim to be the Son of God. 

3. The soldiers. The soldiers took up the mocking in a 
characteristic way, eoming to Jesus and in a tantalizing way 
offering him a drink of their sour wine. Their taunt fol- 
lowed the terms of Christ’s accusation: “If thou art the 
King of the Jews, save thyself” (Luke 23 : 37). 

4. The robbers. Even they (or one of them) joined in the 
jeering, saying: “Art thou not the Christ? save thyself and 
us” (Luke 23:39). This was the only instance where the 
jibing received a rebuke. The other robber, either not join- 
ing in with this mockery, or else repenting of it, chided his 
companion for his irreverence, reminded him of their own 
guilt and just condemnation, thus making confession of sin, 
and made an appeal for mercy. Then the lips that had made 
no reply to the scoffs of unfeeling men opened to give the 
gracious assurance, “ Verily I say unto thee, This day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise.” 

From every class came the cry, “Save thyself.” The 
multitude uttered it; the chief priests, scribes, and elders 
repeated it; the soldiers took it up; and, at last, Christ heard 
it even from the crosses at his right and left. That which 
gave force to this temptation was that it was made as a chal- 
lenge to prove that he really was Messiah: “If thou art the 
Son of God”—“the King of Israel” —“the Christ”—“the 
King of the Jews,” etc. So Satan had said in the wilderness: 
“Tf thou art the Son of God, command that these stones be 
made bread,” ete. It is evident enough that the tempter, in 
the Saviour’s dying hour, was trying to wrest his real crown 
away from him by holding up a false one. “Save thyself” — 
but Jesus came to save sinners. 

III. Giving up the Ghost.—1, The darkness. The teacher 
should explain that this was no ordinary eclipse ; for it hap- 
pened at the full of the moon, Let him also call attention 
to the fact that it must have given Jesus a respite from 
mockery. He trusted in God, and God was delivering him. 

2. The ery. The words of Psalm 22:1. Who can fathom 
the suffering of that cry? The teacher should point out how 
this cry was misunderstood; how it called out a kindly desire 
on the part of one, at least, to alleviate Jesus’ sufferings by 
giving him a drink of vinegar; how others showed their 
unrelenting brutality by mockingly saying, “Let be; let us 
see whether Elijah cometh to take him down.” 

3. The end. (1.) That came not in weakness. Jesus 
uttered a loud voice,—his physical energies were not ex- 
hausted. Often those crucified were days upon the cross,—he 
only a few hours. Christ’s agony in Gethsemane, his silent 
anguish under the cruel mockings, his cry of distress,—all 
the circumstances indicate death by a broken heart, rather , 
than by the pangs of crucifixion alone. (2.) Jesus died in 
triumph. He cried, “It is finished.” His work was done. 
Salvation was complete—the atonement for man was made. 
(3.) He died in peace. “Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” 











HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


If you put a cross on the blackboard last week, now make 
one on each side of it, and tell. of the two thieves. When 
Pilate wanted to release a prisoner, whom did the people say 
should go free and Jesus be crucified? Jesus took the place 
of Barabbas, a thief, and when he died it was between two 
thieves. At first, they both mocked him, but one of them 
saw how patiently Jesus bore his sufferings. He believed he 
was truly a king, and, praying to him, called him Lord. He 
said, “ Remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom.” 
Jesus answered him, “To-day shalt thou be with me in Para- 
dise.” 

What did the dying thief ask? To be remembered; see 
how Jesus gave him more than. he asked, and how quickly 
too. In that very same day, when he had been with him on 
the cross, he was to be with him again, the pain and shame 
all past, in a place of rest and happiness. Others before him 
had been saved because they believed in the promise of 
Christ’s coming, the thief was the first sinner saved by Jesus’ 
dying blood. At what hour was Jesus crucified? We learn 
to-day of what took place in the six hours while he hung 
there on the cross. What was laid upon him for us all? 





What does our golden text say “he bore in his own body” ? 
On what does it say he tore it? Explain the use of the 
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word “tree.” What was the cross made of ? We do not know | on his left hand? (Matt. 25: $1-34, 41.) What was the mani- 
the kind of wood, but somewhere a tree had grown, first a | fested reason why, in the divine purpose, Jesus was placed 
tender green shoot, then a tall bush, then spreading larger, | between these robbers? (v. 28.) In which gospel alone is this 


the trunk more solid and strong until after years of sunshine 
and dew, such sweet airs as ripen fruits and grain made the 
tree strong, and old enough to be cut down, and its wood 
made into a cross to. hold the body of the Lord, for whom 
and by whom everything was made. The first three hours 
he was there, crowds were passing by or standing, gazing, 
mocking, and these are some of the things they said; “Save 
thyself, and come down from the cross.” 

The chief priests and the scribes said among themselves, 
“He saved others, himself he cannot save.” How unfair 
they were! After he was on the cross they owned that he saved 
others. Did he not even then save one hanging at his side? 
Could he save himself, and also be the Saviour of the world ? 

No, it was because he gave himself to die for our sins that 
we have life forever through him. 


When Jesus was a baby in Mary’s arms, the old man named 
Simeon, who saw them at the temple, said to her, “ A sword 
shall pierce through thy own soul also.” It came true in the 
hour when she saw her beloved son enduring so much. 
Jesus knew all she suffered. John was there too; Jesus left 
his mother in his care as he said, “ Woman, behold thy son,” 
and to John he said “ Behold thy mother,” The beloved 
disciple was to take the place of his Master as a loving son 
to Mary, and “ from that hour he took her to his own home.” 
At twelve o’clock even the sun hid its face, for darkness 
spread over the whole land. When Jesus was born, the 
brightness of noon came at midnight. When he died, 
darkness like midnight came at noon. Do you wonder 
that the people were afraid? They and the priests had said 
“ Come down now from the cross, that we may see and believe.” 
Would they have believed if he had come down? They 
had not believed even when he raised the dead. When the 
darknéss came, the mockers were still; fear settled down on 
them, and in silence the soldiers sat and listened. His ene- 
mies had asked for a sign from heaven. Could there have 
been a stronger sign than that strange darkness at noon? . In 
three hours after the darkness came, Jesus cried out with a 
loud voice, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
No earthly friend could help him bear what he had taken 
“in his own body on the tree.” But the burden on his soul, 
the sins of others against an offended God, he was bearing, 
and it seemed as if in utter loneliness even his Father had 
hidden his face from him. His body was pierced with smart- 
ing wounds, his lips parched with fever, and he cried “I 
thirst.” 

One among those who saw Jesus was touched with pity, 
and he put a sponge ona long reed, dipped the sponge in 
vinegar,—the sour wine which the soldiers had there to drink 
with their dinner as they sat watching. He reached it to 
Jesus’ thirsty lips ; but the others cried out “ Let him alone,” 
“He called for Elias; let us see whether Elias will come to 
take him down.” After three hours of darkness the light 
came again; it was three o'clock, the hour for the evening 
sacrifice in the temple. Priests and people, the voices that 
in the morning cried “Crucify him,” many of them were 
there at worship, while One greater than the temple had 
‘almost done what he came to earth to do. He cried aloud, 
“Tt is finished;” the offering for sin, the true sacrifice, 
had been made. Once more he spoke to the loving 
Father, who had not forsaken him, “Father, into thy 
hands I commit my spirit.’ He bowed his head and 
died. He had accepted death,’and all was over. The dead 
Jesus was a living Christ, Saviour; man forgiven and death 
conquered. As he hung there, he showed that he was man, 
and that he was God. In his body of flesh he suffered pain 
and thirst; with human eyes he saw the fierce looks of hateful 
faces as well as the tears of sorrowing women and his own 
weeping mother. With a heart like ours, feeling pain and 
pity, he was silent to his enemies, but spoke words of sympa- 
thy to friends, and provided his mother a home. As God, he 
forgave the dying thief, accepted without a complaint abuse, 
insult, cruelty, death. 

Can you ever love to sin when you remember what it cost 
the Son of God? Have you ever thanked him for what he 
bore for you? Since he has died for you, how can you live 
for him? Are, those who care nothing for him now any 
better than the careless ones who stood idly gazing as he 
hung on the cross ? 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What was the purchase price which Christ paid for the 
salvation of sinners? (Title.) What must sinners behold in 
his death in order to receive its benefit? (Golden Text.) Sut- 
stitute my for our, in the reading of the text, and tell what 
emotion it awakens in your heart. 

Mark 15: 27. How was the whole world represented in 
the scene of the crucifixion? How can we consider the whole 
human family represented in two robbers? (Mal. 3: 8, 9.) 
What was their eternal destiny? (Luke 23: 39-43.) What 
words shall Jesus yet speak to those on his right and to those 








text known to be genuine? (Luke 22: 37.) To whose taunts 
was Christ exposed while hanging on the cross? (vs. 29-32.) 
How are the truths of the last two clauses of verse 31. 
related to each other? Would the priests and scribes have 
believed him to be their Messiah if they had seen him come 
down from the cross? (Luke 16: 30, 31.) What did they 
already believe respecting him? (John 7: 31, 32; 11: 47; 12: 
10, 11, 19; Matt. 22: 46.) Name some of their Messianic 
prophecies which they knew to be fulfilled in him. What's 
the design of miracles? (Exod. 4: 1-5.) Why is it impossible 
to establish the doctrine of Christ’s divinity on the ground of 
his miracles? What had his miracles alone proved? (John 
9: 29-33.) Om what threefold testimony must they have 


| believed him to be the Son of God if they believed it at all? 


| (Matt. 3: 17; Mark 14: 61, 62; Luke 24: 25.) 
One person with a breaking heart stood near the cross. | 


Is the last- 
hamed witness human or divine? (2 Pet. 1:21.) What two 
general conditions are incident upon a display of miracles? 
(Exod. 4:5,21.) Isthe belief or unbelief which is given to the 
words of the authorized man of God the result of the miracle 
or of the he&rt’s purpose? (John 8: 47; 10: 26.) How may 
we become both an agent and a recipient in miracles of mercy ? 
(Matt. 21: 21, 22.) What supernatural testimony was given 
to the awful solemnity of this scene? (v. 33.) What was its 
symbolic significance? (¥. $4; John 1: 4.) By what title had 
he always before addressed God? What time of day was the 
sixth hour of the Jews? Was drink given unto Christ in 
compassion, or to prolong life until the result of his call could 
be seen? (vs. 35, 36.) With what cry did he surrender life? 
(v. 37; Luke 23: 46; John 10: 17, 18.) How long had he 
been on the cross? Give his seven last sayings in order of 
time. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE WORLD'S ADVICE: 
“SaVE THYSELF.” 

THE WORLD'S CONCLUSION: 

“HE SAVED OTHERS: HIMSELF HE CANNOT SAVE.” 
CHRIST’S PURPOSE: 
“Tux SON OF MAN CAME... TO GIVE HIS LIFE A 
RANSOM FOR MANY.” 

THE ABIDING PRINCIPLE: 

“ WHOSOEVER WILL SAVE HIS LIFE SHALL LOSE Iv.” 














DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING.—Christ suffered, ete.: Bright 
red letters, with green shading. The just, the wnjust: Orange 
capitals, light blue letters. Cross: White, yellow rays. He 
saved others : Orange letters, blue shading. He has saved me : 
Light green running to white, dark red shading. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


How much added ignominy is to be inferred from the cru- 
cifixion between two robbers, it is difficult to say. Crucifixion 
was an ancient Oriental punishment, whether the Romans 
adopted it orinherited it from the West. But crucifixion was 
a mode unlawful to be.used in putting to death a Roman 
citizen. According to the opinion of antiquity, however, the 
central position of the cross of Christ marked it as the chief- 
eat one of the ignominy of the whole scene. 

The Oriental wagging of the head is rather more suggestive 
than ours; as the same perpendicular motion may combine 
the yes and the no, with an effect of satire, denial, and assur- 
ance which does not seem to lurk in the Anglo-Saxon gesture. 
It combines forms of expression that seem to us opposed to 
each other, but which run together in expression without 
conflict. The common motion of the head for negation, in 
the East, is to throw it up and back ; and with the upward 
and downward motions together, an immense deal of expres- 
sion can be conveyed. The side-to-side motions are much the 


| same as with us, except that that kind of a shake does not 


among different peoples. 


mean no. But the same gestures mean very different things 
Signs and gestures will take the 
place of the spoken language for many purposes ; but in the 
East one must be very careful about his gestures, if he would 
not unwittingly convey an offensive or insulting meaning, or 
even a vile one. 

As to the railing, besides the most pungent allusions— 
allusions at the same time most powerfully self-condemning 





to the railers—to the Scriptures, there was a sting in the 
language which is only to be perceived by reading the old 
literature on the cross and crucifixion. The cruel meanings 
of the phrases “to ascend the cross,” “to be exalted on the 
cross,” with others, are pretty plainly hinted at in the lan- 
guage, Even in the words “himself he cannot save,” there 
is a reference to the earthly pardoning power, and to the 
power which had now got the upper hand. In their taunt, 
“ Let the Christ, the King of Isriel, now come down from the 
cross,” was the use of the very pardoning phrase which has 
come down to us in ong author. It is hard not to see a hint 
that the Anointed King had lost his power of pardon ; was 
“in his own law forlorn.” But further than this the matter 
must be left to the curious. 

The words “sixth hour” and “ninth hour” are still used 
in the same way and with the same meaning, in Bible lands; 
though Western customs in that respect are spreading. The 
sixth hour is noon, and the ninth hour is the middle of the 
afternoon ; for though clocks are now used a good deal (I saw 
one in Hebron set to keep the time according to the Eastern 
numbering, besides others here and there), the original 
Eastern hours vary in length with the length of the day, and 
can be but roughly estimated by “the shadow.” At passover 
time, of course, the day was a little longer than the night, and 
the strict hours (if possible to define them) were a trifle longer 
than the clock hours, 

With regard to the cry of Jesus on the cross, its source 
(Psalm 22: 1) and its interpretation are well known. But, 
looking through the commentaries, and seeing the arguments 
that are drawn therefrom in various linguistic treatises, it is 
lamentable to see how these words have been misused. Many 
talk glibly about them, and base a long argument upon them, 
with no more knowledge than is to be obtained from Occi- 
dental phonetics, together with a hasty look at the Hebrew 
in the Psalm. To deal with the whole subject here is out of 
the question ; as it requires a consideration of the forms of the 
words as recorded by the other Evangelists. But afe w words 
about Mark’s form will suffice here. The words “ Eloi Eloi” 
are a Greek transliteration which might stand alike for the 
Hebrew, Syriac, or Chaldee, for “ My God ;” but they are not 
the Hebrew that actually occurs in the Psalm. That is the 
shorter form “ Eli Eli ;” but the other occurs in the Peshitto 
Syriac in the Psalm. “Lama” is Hebrew ; the Syriac being 
lemono or lemana. “Sabachthani” is a Greek transliteration 
of a common Syriac and Chaldee word, but such a translitera- 
tion as shows the word to have been changed proyincidlly. 
What is represented by ch is uniformly transliterated by « 
Greek k; the rules of ancient Syriac transliteration into 
Greek being somewhat different from those now applied 
to Arabic and Syriac by the best scholars, and seeming to 
show that at the time the Syriac versions were made, the & 
consonants were not quite thesame as now. It is this uniform 
ancient transliteration from Syriac into Greek and the reverse, 
and from Greek into Hebraized Chaldee, which gave origin 
to the ch in Hebrew proper names, where our best modern 
scholars use k. So the word “Sabachthani” would seem to 
be a provincialism of the Galileans. If any one has doubts 
on the point, let him carefully read this passage in the 
Harclean Syriac. It would take too long to describe it here. 

The Peshitto Syriac is not without its instructive lessons. 
It quotes Jesus’ words as if he had used a Galilean mixture 
of Syriac and Hebrew: “Ail Ail lemono Shebagqthani,” and 
then goes on to intespret, giving the exact words of the 
Peshitto Psalm. The only difference between those and the 
words just given, is the use of Alohi for Ad. On the whole, 
then, the words of Jesus, according to Mark’s account, must 
be considered as a mixture of Hebrew and Syriac, both with 
a Galilean provincialism. All this, however, is scarcely 
the alphabet of the subject; and the phonetics of the case 
are not to be discussed from an Occidental standpoint. 

With regard to the sponge and the vinegar, it is to be 
remembered that though the cross was not very high, it 
would be too high to be reached with the vessel containing 
the liquid. Nor would a cup be likely to be at hand. The 
vessel for drinking in those countries—that is for a party in 
the field—has been from time immemorial a jar with a smal] 
pipe-like spout at the side; and the method of drinking is, 
and doubtless was, to raise the vessel above the head, and 
swallow the stream as it poured out, never touching the ves- 
eel with the mouth, nor spilling a drop of the liquid. That 
mode of drinking is by no means confined to the Mediter- 
ranean countries. A larger jar might be at hand to replenish 
the smaller vessel (irik) when that was emptied. But 
neither in that way nor from a cup could drink be given in 
this case. The common reed of the country usually furnishes 
a stiff stem of three to five feet long. 

The vinegar, we know pretty well, was the common sour 
wine, or posea of the Roman soldiers. Such wines are in use 
there now, and probably have been in use ever since the days 
of Ruth’(Ruth 2:14). As to its being a common drink, | 
have seen places in the East where wine was cheaper than 
water, 

The sponge is a naturai product of the sea in that region, 
as we all know. Sponges, either in pieces or whole ones, are 
to be found among the shells and seaweed cast up along the 
shore, almost everywhere and almost always, 
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The social history of the Southern States before the 
war has already become a field for semi-antiquarian 
research, and its memorials are being gathered into 
books, for preservation, as the new generation takes the 
place of the old. The present season has added two 
interesting new books to the literature of genuine negro 
dialect: Bright Days in the Old Plantation Time, by Mary 
Ross Banks; and Diddie, Dumps, and Tot, or, Plantation 
Child-Life, by Louise Clarke Pyrnelle. Both writers 
are Southerners, and both describe the pleasanter and 
more entertaining side of plantation life, without politi- 
cal bitterness. Their aim is to present faithful pictures 
of negro life and character, and they are successful in 
interesting the reader, and also in adding valuable con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the folk-lore, poetry, and 
social characteristics of the slaves before 1861. Mrs. 
Pyrnelle’s book will amuse the children, to whom it is 
in part addressed ; but older readers will best enjoy such 
clever descriptions as that of Uncle Daniel’s sermon 
(page 155) or Daddy Jake’s folk-lore (page 199). Each 
book is illustrated by a competent hand, Mr. W. L. 
Sheppard’s sketches, in Mrs. Pyrnelle’s volume, being 
the better. Such books as these, with the similar works 
of Mr. Joel Chandler Harris (“Uncle Remus”) and 
others, and the collections of slave-songs, have already 
saved a great body of valuable material which seemed 
likely, a few years ago, to perish from the face of the 
earth. (Bright Days inthe Old Plantation Time. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. vi, 266. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, 
$1.50.—Diddie, Dumps, and Tot. 8. 16mo, cloth, pp. 
217. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


There are few German pastors of this century who 
have borne nobler and more effective witness for evan- 
gelical truth than the Krummachers, father and son. 
The elder Krummacher is known everywhere by his 
Parables which have been translated into most modern 
European languages, while his son’s work on Elijah the 
Tishbite is scarcely less widely known. Both men were 
distinguished by a childlike trust in the personal Christ, 
both had to encounter much hostility on account of their 
opposition to rationalism, and both wrote books on the 
last sufferings of Christ. A new edition of the Rev. 
Bamuel Jackson’s translation of the younger Krum- 
macher’s work on this subject— The Suffering Saviour, by 
the Rev. Dr. Frederick W. Krummacher—has timely 
publication now when the passion and death of Christ 





are the subject of present Sunday-school study. While 
these fifty-three discourses on the last scenes in the life 
of our Lord are somewhat disfigured by the characteristic 
faults of the German pietistic school, it would be difficult 
to find elsewhere in so little space so rich a storehouse of 
homiletical and practical lessons from the sufferings of 
Christ, or a sweeter interpretation of the great evangelical 
truths. (12mo, pp. x, 474. New York: Carter and 
Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


It.is not surprising that the happy thought which re- 
sulted in the annual series ofsermons by the Monday Club, 
on the International lessons, has been caught up by an- 
other church than that in which it originated. What is 
surprising is that seven years have been allowed to go 
by, before the Monday Club series has found an imitator. 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication has just issued 
ITalf-Hours with the Lessons for 1888, which, like the Ser- 
mons of the Monday Club, is the joint product of many 
hands, and consists of sermons on next year’s lessons. 
The contributors to the new series are, of course, Presby- 
terian clergymen, and their names include those of the 
Rev. Drs. Howard Crosby, Herrick Johnson, Theodore 
L. Cuyler, John Hall, Arthur T. Pierson, Arthur 
Mitchell, John De Witt, and D. W. Poor, and others 
scarcely less well known. With a list so thoroughly 
representative and so varied, it would be strange if the 
Half-Hours with the Lessons for 1883 were not both 
pleasant and profitable, to the teacher who is in need of 
hints for the homiletical treatment of the lesson. (12mo, 
pp. 475. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication. Price, $1.50.) 


Pennsylvania has celebrated her bi-centennial ; and, as 
a consequence, there is a revived public interest in the 
manly life of the founder of that commonwealth. In the 
quiet time succeeding the noise and rush of the celebra- 
tion, there is a better opportunity than ever of taking to 
heart the quiet lessons of the life of Penn. One of the 
best books of information on this subject, for the general 
reader, is Passages from the Life and Writings of William 
Penn, which is compiled from the larger biographies and 
from the published writings of Penn, by an anonymous 
editor. William Penn was perhaps the best example in 
English and American history of fighting Quakerism, and 
his life was one long struggle in defense of the religious 
and secular rights of himself and others. Yet through it 
all—in his struggles against parental as well as against 
governmental compulsion and wrong—there runs a stead- 
fast line of calm, The secret of this calm is told in the 
extracts from William Penn’s own writings, which make 
up a goodly portion of this volume. (12mo, pp. 512. 
Philadelphia: The Friends’ Book Store.) ° 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


—— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 
New Hampshire, state, at Claremont............... November 14-16 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton.................sse00 November 14-16 


Northwestern, district, at Burlington, Iowa...... November 21-23 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—An exposition of “The beauties of the Bible,” by 
the Rev. E. O. Bartlett, was the first address delivered at 
the seventh annual convention of the Washington 
County (R. I.) Sunday-school Association, held in the 
Baptist Church, Wakefield, November 1; and that was 
the keynote of the other addresses of the first session. 
The second session was given up to the discussion of the 
defects of, and obstacles to, the Sunday-school work. 


—At a convention of the Third District of Ilinois 
Sunday-school Association, held in Tuscola, October 12 
and 13, a paper was presented explaining the organiza- 
tion and objects of the Youths’ Christian Association, 
the new organization for the gathering in of youth to the 
Church, and for their training in Christian work. After 
hearing the address, the convention resolved to adopt 
the Youths’ Christian Association as an auxiliary of the 
District Sunday-school Association. 


—The International Lesson Committee held its annual 
meeting, October 25 and 26, at the Riggs House, Wash- 
ington, New Jersey. In the absence of the Rev. Dr. 
John H. Vincent, the Rev. Dr. John Hall was elected as 
temporary chairman. Of the fourteen members of the 
committee, ten were present: The Rev. Drs. John Hall 
Warren Randolph, John A. Broadus, W. G. E. Cun- 
nyngham, Richard Newton, John Potts, and Louis H. 
Baugher, the Rev. James A. Worden, Dr. P. H. Gillette, 
and Colonel Franklin Fairbanks. The lessons for 1884 
were selected, subject to the amendments of the English 





members, and Nashville, Tennessee, Was appointed as 
the place for the next annual meeting, in October, 1883. 

—Nearly twelve hundred persons were in attendante 
at the twenty-eighth annual convention of the evangeli- 
cal Sunday-schools of Massachusetts, which met at 
Greenfield, October 17-19. The Rev. T. T. Munger 
spoke on the Sunday-school as contributing to the suc- 
cess of the Church, in so far as it afforded a field for 
the working energy of the Church, gave occasion and 
medium for social Bible study, kept the Church familiar 
with childhood, and furnished the most natural means of 
growth for the Church. The Rev. R. R. Meredith gave 
an address on the Bible as “The Book we study,” 
making an earnest defense of the plenary inspiration of 
Scripture; and the Rev. Dr. Ellis of Tremont Temple, 
Boston,. spoke on the need of whole-heartedness in 
Christian work. 


—There was a large attendance of the representative 
Sunday-school workers of Canada, at the eighteenth 
annual convention of the Canadian Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, which held its first meeting at Brampton, October 
24; and several of the prominent Sunday-school workers 
of the United States took part in the convention’s delib- 
erations. The Rev. H. M. Parsons delivered an address 
on the responsibility of the Church for thé moral educa- 
tion of the community, in which he claimed that a grow- 
ing spirit of lawlessness was being manifested by the 
young, and that more effective Sunday-school teaching 
was called for. A conference on Sunday-school teaching 
and management was held on the second day, under the 
leadership of the Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent. In the 
evening Professor W. F. Sherwin criticised prevailing 
tastes in Sunday-school music, and gave some practical 
hints towards the improvement of Sunday-school sing- 
ing. The morning of the third day was given up to con- 
ferences on Bible-class work, the superintendent’s work, 
infant class and intermediate class work. In the after- 
noon, Dr. Vincent led a discussion on normal class 
work, and an interesting discussion on Sunday-school 
libraries sprang up after the reading of a paper on Sunday- 
school literature by the Rev. John Burton. “The 
Sunday-school and the temperance reformation” was 
the subject treated by the Rev. J. C. Antliff, and Mr. E. 
Payson Porter, of Philadelphia, drew some lessons from 
Sunday-school statistics. Resolutions were passed 
against the use of alcoholic liquors and tobacco, and 
against profane swearing. The principal officers for next 
yearare: For president, Mr. J. W. Beynon, Brampton ; 
secretaries, the Rev. D. McLaren, Brampton, and Mr. 
L. C. Peake, Toronto. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—A union Presbyterian normal class will be held in 
the Columbus Avenue Presbyterian Church, Boston, 
November 19-24. The Rev. James A. Worden, of 
Princeton, will be the conductor. 


—Full arrangements have now been made for the 
approaching twenty-fifth annual convention of the New 
Jersey State Sunday-school Association. The citizens 
of Bridgeton, at which the convention will meet Novem- 
ber 14-16, will provide entertainment for all attending. 
The West Jersey Railroad will sell tickets at half-fare, 
on orders to be procured from the county secretaries; and 
the New Jersey Southern Railroad will provide free 
returns for those who pay full single fare in going. The 
list of speakers includes the names of the Rev. Dr. H. C. 
McCook, the eminent scientific writer; the Rev. T. E. 
Vassar; the Rev. James A. Worden, Sunday-school sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Church ; the Rev. J. R. Thomp- 
son of Jersey City, the Rev. Dr. J. B. Graw of Camden, 
the Rev. P. F. Levans of Passaic, the Rev. F. B. Greul 
of Cape May, Mr. J. Howard Seal of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. M. C. Hazard of The Sunday School Times. The 
Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, whose name appears on the printed 
programmes, cannot attend. 


TEMPERANCE. 

—Eighty-one per cent. of the police cases of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, have been clearly traced to liquor-drinking 
as cause and occasion. 

—Science lectures have been started in some of the 
English Coffee Palaces. It is proposed to keep them up 
during the winter evenings. 

—The anti-temperance men in Cornwall, England 
have got up a petition against Sunday closing, in which 


, | they complain that the petition in favor of Sunday clos- 


ing recently presented to Parliament from that county 
was “signed principally by women and Sunday-school 
habitues.” 

—One way of making the secular newspapers aid in 
the temperance work is that adopted by the prohibition. 
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ists of Cleveland, Ohio. They have hired 
several of the advertising columns of one of 
the anti-prohibition papers, and fill them 
with carefully written articles in favor of 
prohibition. 





PERSONAL. 


—Donations of $10.00 from “ Friends in 
Gravesend, Long Island,” and two of $5.00 
each from “L. P. T.,” New York, and 
“Plainfield, N. J.,” have been received at 
this office for Chloe Lankton. 


—Mr. Anthony Comstock, whose tireless 
efforts in behalf of the innocence of youth 
are known throughout the country, wishes 
his correspondents to know that his new 
address is Summit, Union County, New 
Jersey. 

—The Rev. Dr. Crowther, “ England’s 
black bishop,” knows the value of the 
printing press as an auxiliary in mission- 
ary work. After a short visit to England, 
he has now returned to the Niger, taking 
with him material for the printing of the 
Bible, and of missionary tracts, in twenty 
different native dialects. 

—Dr. C. R. Blackall is both well and 
widely known as a Sunday-school worker 
and writer. He has had large experience 
in Sunday-school activities, and in telling 
others about them. In Chicago and New 
York City he has done excellent service, 
and now he is to make his ability and 
experience available to the Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, and to its large constitu- 
ency. For this purpose he has removed 
to Philadelphia. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies ; 20,000 extra copies are sent out this week 
as specimens, making a total of 70,000 copies. An 
equal number will be sent out for each of the five 
weeks from November 11 to December 9, inelu- 
sive. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 25 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, except during 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 40 cents per line, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Makes a cooling drink. Into a tumbler of 
ice-water put a teaspoonful of Acid Phos- 
phate ; add sugar to the taste. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In a letter from Hon. Mrs. Pery, Castle Grey, 
Limerick, Ireland, Brown’s BRONCHIAL ‘TROCHES 
are thus referred to: * Having brought your ‘ Bronchial 
Troches’ with me when I came to reside here, I found 
that after I had ohm bape, away to those I considered 

regeree them, Fagin will walk for miles to 
eta few.” For Coughs, C ds and Throat Diseases 
fiey have no equal only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Dr. Warring’s Mil. School, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. For 
Business or College. Special attention to English Stu- 
dies. Pupils from all parts of U.S. Send for circular. 


West Chestnut Street Institute. 


Home Schoe! for fis Chest Ladies. Tenth year begins 
Sept. 19, 1882, at we Street, West ‘nila. 
BOGARDUS, Principal. 


for both pexee, 8 at Ober- 
snd ce eel VAgadeiny 


Instruction the best. Expenses the lowest. Over 1,300 
students. Terms open > ae ore Sept. 1. 
J.B. TF. ARSH, Sec’y. 




















Calendar sent free by 





allege manage ConsERVATORY OF er, Under b 4 
ao van co: 


=< OBERLIN 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS! CHRISTMAS! 


DECORATIONS, ,, Lares stonadets, 
tieta, bls, atx fnchen, pe Suiepauegts 


Tw -five copies She 
antata ricer three others, 
TMPUORTED GIFT E BOOKS. 

on poses double our om pertations. Im- 


sont this y from Beaa- 
5e, upwards. 
tifa b te ~ tbe. to Be. pan deco in November. 


CHROMOS.., Besntitul imitation fi frome. alg 
DXKLL AAS ts ta, pataid 
BOOK MARKS. .* pee RR Pure 


imported, 5c. and upwards, Beantiful thing, 
Verse, pretty provure. ote Interwoven, for -~ alla 





goment D4 





isttors| CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. AND NEW YEAR CARDS. 
py le. 13 $1 Od each. 

Nixie. Tat ang eats Ss. 
Si: Oxfords. - i merosee s cover. 


rem 
a, ‘eas ts wae 
book-mark, and a tor 600. 
> Magnificent B: bie, eilt edges, 
round corners. with clap, 
M tasseled book-mark, Frene 
moroeco cover embos- in 
raised floral design, ia gold, 
jet, pink. and brown, for $1.25 \see cut). 
gra to many #5 gift Bibles i in 
9 Oxford make, most com 
Teachers extant; _ pages encyclo 
a, dict _. concordance, 
BIBLES. Pape: etc., in mit edges, tor 
protection cover. gilt pa silk-sewed, 










aa, lined, ob ag og Ay Prices include postage. 


Large Illustrated catalogue free. DAVID C. COOK, Revotution Pubiisher,46 Adams St., Chicago. 





ies — atte os GLEE BOOK, 


By J. H. ROSECRANS. 


9 
ead 


Ca) 


e 


Lt My 


| ak 


BO EY 


13 feel) i 


lage Ma 1 


The Wide-Awake Glee Book isa brand-new work for Singing Schools and Conventions. The rudiments are 


_ and to int ; 
and graded wit scrupulous care. 
copy sent for 60 cts. 


the exercises are after the latest ar A best patterns; the music is —— and sparklin, 
d by enere —o P _~ by mail, 86.75. me sampfe 
‘er dozen by mai 
per dozen, y express, FI hs BR 


Concerts. 


Full si 60 pages ; 
O8., Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Immanuel. 
4 new Cantata by W. We ipwone ay yey in 
ropeiee Songs and Recitations for 
celeb ons. 
per 100 aoe 25 Cents each by Mail. 
Glory to God. 
= —— ‘weet No. 5. arene Nae ened mower. 
pages o Scripture entaonnenpesies 
prenared for arco at Christmas tim: Easily 


fine effect. 
per 100 Copies; 5 Cents each by Mail. 


No. 
——— Carols by Messrs. Lowry, Doan, Maryn, 
an 
$3 per 100 Copies; 4 cents each by Mail. 
aay All of the above are Kew the set will be sent 
for examination on receipt of cents. U.S. 
stamps will be received. 


a A full Catalogue of our Christmas Cantatas, Ser- 
vile Erect tethete cana presen apmnaaane 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., | 81 Randolph St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Christmas Music! 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
For Sunday-Schools. 


NEW, BRIGHT, CHARMING. 
By the most popular authors. 16 pages, including a 
beautiful 


henge crrannhte Service, 
Prepared b; 


W.F. SHERWIN. $4 per 100 by <n, 
charges no prepaid. 50 cts. per a. & 7 wolteee 
paid. Single copy, 5 cen 


Catching Kriss Kringle, 


A Bright and Amusing 


Christmas Cantata, 


By H. BuTTERWORBTH and GEo. F. Root, 


New Music! Merry Dialogue ! 


Price, $3 per dozen by express, cha’ not prepaid, 
Single specimen copy, aa by aunt 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN <HURCH & CO., 
NEw P! Sr’ Cincinnati, 0. 














Class or Hay lessons, 
vr. F. B. Se Director. 

The Lesson in the Closet.-1883. 
By CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D. 
sz A Book for all Sanday-Schools.“G 
Price, 20 cents. 


It contains the Revised Version of the lesson for each 
Sunday of the first six months of 1883, with mqueted 
——— cnotenpented 7S a devout meditat stp: bs 

It is d 


to be spiritually hel 





to > teachers rs and scholars. 


New Testament Helps. 
Edited by Rev. W. F. CRAFTS. 
Price, 20 cents. 

Best helps from the costly Teachers’ ng of Bae- 


q ap py and OxFoRD. numerous 
Sther ste tables by Dr. Abbott, "George F. Pente- 
cost and the editor 


— what could not be 
See aoe cotained dor lees than $0, 
FUNK & WAGNA 'LLS, 10 & 12 Dey St., N. Y. 





(82 HULL'S 1382 
Christmas Annual 


SIX BEAUTIFUL CAROLS 
“!/Only $2 Per Hundred, 


By mail. postare focinied. & cents each; 3 
cents per dozen ; $2.20 per hundred. 
NOW READY! TRY IT! 


ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York. 
CME SONGS For Femiling and Schools (Wocds 


and Mus ‘ee es; 90 choice 





at ie 
Board or ucation, peas Seal writes: 
“ Your book delights me. Ny vobey de, and to 





fal Pte 








§ vane for Millions.’” NY. eee: ” 
of solid of su mi lee} as are 
vain use in a Be Toon! and at all 
ns 
Scere ctaar “eerie ats potan 
.0.0. REDINGTON 317 way, N.Y. 





‘MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS! ! 


NEW Ey & of seven carols, and 
ada) a by 8. N. Penfield, Or; nist Choir- 
master, St. Geo: eorge’s Church (Epis.),.2 ew York. Pricc, 
fdr — i or 4cents per copy. By mail, $2.15 per 

——s or five cents per copy. Address 
N. PENFIELD, 207 East 16th St., New York. 








hed NOTHING MORE TASTEFUL IN 

outward guise or interesting in character of con- 
tents has been issued by any publishing house this sea. 
son than the initial volume of Our Continent Library, 
* Under Green Apple Boughs.’ Itsauthor, HeLENn 
CAMPBELL, is well known to readers of magazine lit- 
erature, and many have already made acquaintance 
with the story itself in the pages of Our Continent, 
where it ran its original race as aserial. The book is 
emphatically a strong one; the characters stand well 
out from the background of the story, and will be 
remembered by the reader almost as living persons. 
The illustrations by Howard Pyle are exceptionally 
good.” So says the Boston Zranscript. The price is 
only $1; at all booksellers’, or post-paid by the publishers. 

FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
No. 27 Park Place, New York. 


The Latest Sunday Morning Sermons 


Rev. C. H. SPURGEON 
Rey. DR. TALMAGE, 


them, a Portrart and Bi hh: of some inent 
om | Ane the Sunday Sch Tocivernen = 





OUR LATEST 


S, SUPPLH 


Ward and Drummond’s Christmas Carols 


FOR 1882. Six bright and sparkling pieces. §2.00 
per 100 copies; samples, 5 cents, Ready October 16. 


Our Carols for 1879, 1880, and i881. 
At $1.00 per hundred copies each year. 
The Children’s Messiah. 


A Responsive Musical Service for Christmas. Fills 
a lo Prelt want a full service. $3.00 per 100; 
samples, 5 cents. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems for 1883. 


32 pages, enclosed in a handsome pepeaphes cover, 
engraved expressly for us. $2.00 per 100. 


Ward’s Improved Sabbath-schoo! Money En- 


VELOPE. For keeping class collections. Arranged 
for one ron Cloth-lined. The most practical en- 
velope in use. 50 cents per dozen. 


Superintendent’s Pocket Record Book. 


For keeping conderfsed history of the school for one 
year; the pe and addresses of ‘the 
whole school. ice 75 cen’ 


Plain Uses of the Cutie’. 














superintendent 
the Book. lvol., 
mo, pp. 360, $1.25, 





Sunday-school Speaker. 


A collection of Pieces for 8. S. fae. by Augusta 
Cheeny. 1 vol., 12mo, boards, 50 


Seeking His Fortune, and Other Dialogues. 
By Horatio Alger, Jr. 1 vol., 16mo, pp. 270, bds., $1.00, 


Superintendent’s Infant Class and Bible Class 


TEACHERS’ POCKET ROLL pn For keep- 
ing the attendance. Pri 


ice, 
Texts of Sermons. 


For children to record their pastor’s texts each Sun- 
day. Price, 5 cents. 








Specs attention given to ty Lv mall, 
thing tn the s line. ere 
for all 
hi vol books and 8 pikes, k png on 
schoo! ee 
complete in wry an, ais e one bill with us 


all your needs on and thus hy time, trouble, and ex- 
pense. Our prices are the lowest, 


rite, or give usa 
WARD & DRUMMOND. 
Successors to U. D. Ward, 
116 Nassau St., New York. 
P. 8.—We can 


can furnish anyt! ing in the 8. 8, line you 
may see adve: in the 


ata School Times. 
to sell our Rubber Printing § 
eats yd TAYLOR E BROS. & CO., ClevelandsO. , On 


IT PAYS } A free. C. Poiambe & C & Co., Mn 
A GENTS WANTED i ae Benen 5 wumeet =e. 
Pictorial Books and Bibles. 
percent. NATIONAL Ut co. Pa Phila. Pe ia 


Salesmen Wanted. Sy on¢,cxPens 


CHAS. W. STUART, Newark, Wayne Co., New York. 























of Unfullilled an 
Story, are publated EVERY WEEE Oo. Phage Sera 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
payee AND SIGNS OF ie ee 
‘Addbes: TH MANAGE En eB oe Bivle Howse, New York 
Also, can be 


Wuat Can WE SAY 


pt zon to subscribe, cr canvass fo 
Beautiful child’s magazine, PICTURE GAL 
. Only 75c a yeur. Now established near} 
oa ss. Each month it Beau 
Pictures, + pe ana and Storie «. © one but will 
sabscribe if shown a copy, and would like to have 
ou subscribe or et upaciub of AL and make 
50, Send o three cent s for copy, 
CHICAGO ENGRAVING co., On Pe » 35 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill 
BE NS! Ifyou are in any way interested in 


S OR HONEY, 


B E with pleasure send you a sample copy of i 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE © LTU E, with 
a descriptly e price-list of the latest im 











one nnete 
ae Hw oney Boxes, ail bdo books and journals. 
pe Simply send Sar address 9 ope 

ten plainly, to AM ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


For Lessons of 1882, 


SYMBOL GIFTS sea 


for Sample Set with circular of prices, ete. 
HARRY ANGELL, 34 Fourth Ave., New Pork City. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGaxis! 


SUNLIGHT 10 SHADOW 


ra by John B. Gough.©a 


We want 1000 more Age pe Sr OCS us book. 
Everyone mae and ockes over it. Tens _e, sands 
are now writing for it. Ministers say “* oe i.” 
The temperance cause is now “ hooming,” and this is the best 
selling book ever issued. Now is the time to work for Holiday 
necial Terms. 


«A. De WORTHINGTON a O0-, Martiord, 














HEAPEST BIBLES 3335-33 : 
§ sex Temes AGENTS Ewin 


‘Fousunn & sc MACKIN 1N,Cincinaati,O. 


mes Wanted = Books & Biles 
Saaz 


1 

low in ~~ sel Y teases Foo ty [Lfveral ni 9 
a made sell- 
so raneel tie arte ARTI 
Tapeh PLATFORM FAMILY 

eighs up to 2% lbs. Price, 

$1.50. Domestic Seale 0. Cin’ 0. 

’ | AgeeSa THE BIBLE IN 


oe “Story of the 
Bible.” New Subscription Edi- 
tion, 704 pgs. 276 Illus. with Colored 
Pilates, Map and Steel Engr. CHAS. 
Y FOSTER, Pub. 1188. Tth St. Phila. Pa 


NTS ANTED EVERYWHERE to sell 
awe invented Wil knit A> 7 
Todt cir TOR complete. in 2 


variety of f: ta 
work for which there is always a ready Seine, ‘Rend 
ro circular and terms to the 


BF CTTCD THAN EVER! 


TER THAN EVER! 


aM: in by eco V8 rhs i Home 
= made more beautiful. Revised. Entire new 
40 pages added. 3 ors. 92.75. On 
hint Bibles, and our new pedia, 200 month to 
ageuts. E. B. TREAT ‘Pub., New York. 


CHRISTIAN MEN and WOMEN 


ANTED AS AGENTS for our new and 
ee edition of the 


JAMIESON, FAUSSET, AND BROWN S 
BLE COMMENTA 


4 vols, we 4,000 pp. 
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ME B. NAMES & CO., Hillsdale, Mich. 
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"h Perfect Flood of Juveniles,” 


So writes our Commercial Traveler,in speak- 
ing of the immense number of new books for 
youthful readers which are being offered this | * 
season. No doubt many of them will be 
swamped, and perish in the struggle for ex- 
istence, while others will come out of the 
conflict unharmed, and float off on the full 
tide of success in the shape of large orders 
and hosts of readers, Among these candi- 
dates for public favor that claim honorable 
mention, and for which we predict a long 
life and useful future, are the following ;— 
RIP VAN WINKLE IN ASIA AND AFRICA. 


Brtope. D. a Eppy, author of “Rip Van_ Winkle in 
" Descri scenes and tr ~— tn Morocco, 
nh 


dieters, Tunis, estine, Asia Minor, Zanzi- 

Ceylon, and India. many 
sutesive llustrations and maps, and instructive 
description of countries visited. arge of the 


book is devoted to 


Suez, Cairo, and 
with the late war. Quarto, boards, illuminated cover, 
$1.75. Quarto, cloth, bevelled boards, $2.25. 


RIP VAN WINKLE’S TRAVELS IN EUROPE. 
PAY author of “ Rip Van Winkle in Asia one 
ve of sights and scenes in G 
Britain, 2 Northern, Central a, - Southern ox 


dard 
the en sale and ae demand 
Geatting el ne egrcel 


illuminated covers, 
boards, $2.25. 
HOMESPUN YARNS fer CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS. 
M author of “ Hi 
By ARY yy +<™ 
a. this book, and the beautiful lith 


ake it, if possible, more pleasing than ¥ Holly 
aud Mistletoe,” by the same author, po We won suc 


ons able, cungeuts last year. 
HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 


Mary pamave | og A charming collection 
of of Bright and xe 


trae ae etal aug ag fo 


Se ong tie aoe ss 
— volume. boards, illustrated, 


SNOWFLAKES “— SANTA’S LAND. 


ue 


ae Lauris Lorine. ete 3 
efectos et Felt — vier, and, i the is the 
boards, Riam(aated full cover, $1 °25. — 


CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING. 
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For Christmas. 


The followi res selected from the Coleus of Bible Land Ph hs (Stereoscop 
Views), taken r. Edwin L. Wilson during last Winter and Spring, are offered as a = pry 
riate set to be used for Christmas presents. h one of the views is of interest use of 
connection with events in the lifeof Christ. The price of rs set of two dozen views is $6.00, 
mailed postpaid to any addres Any portion of the set will be sent at the rate of $3.00 per 
dozen, excepting in case leas than one-half dozen are ordered, when the charge will be 35 cents 
for each view. 


128. Bethlehem. The fields of the shepherds’ watch. 
23. Druze shepherd, with a lamb. 
126. Bethlehem. The Church of the Nativity. 


1%. Bethiehem. The town from the Church of the 
Nativity. 


171, Nazareth. From the Churchof the Annunciation, 


182, The Sea of Galilee, Tiberias. 
%. Jerusalem, The Coenaculum,—the Interior, The 
Feputed upper room, where the Last Supper was 
; over the reputed tomb of David. 
71. Te ‘oan of Olive. From the Muslim Cemetery, 
near St. Stephen's Gate. 


f Oli hen’ 
im 3 The in of the ef the | > 7a, wanes of Rives. From near 8t. Step si. 


Gate; showing Gethsemane, 
176. Sent The eenttin of the Visi. The | te ee < Cee. 
92. Jerusaiem. The su Potter's Field, which 
_— Ss Mary and Jesus must have gune wes purchased with Jaden iecariot's enirey pastes 
of silver. rg tombs with steps. 
117. Bethany, from the hill above. 
120. Bethany. The ruin, shown as the House of Mary ee 


Jerusalem. e Armenian Convent, said to be 
the house oft Calaphas. 
123, Bethany. Weaken of Bethany. 
139. Jericho. The town and the Mount ,Sancantaee, 





82. Jerusalem. The Ecce Homo Arch; or arch over 
the Via Dolorosa, ypon which Pilate is said to 
have shown Jesus fo the multitude, when he said 
the reputed place of Jesus’ temptat “ Behold th pony whe 
‘acob' | S31. Jerusalem. e o or street along 
on yaar pase Bn ores Dagan which Jesus is said to have walked to Calvary. 
pest. 21. Jerusalem. The Christian Quarter of the city; 
170. Nain. Where the widow’sson was raised to life b: showing the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or 
Jesus, and Mount Tabor, a traditional site of the reputed site of joe death and burial, with the 
Trendagaration. | buildings about it. 


That these stereoscopic views may be brought to the 
AG EN S WANTED attention of Sunday-school superintendents and 
® teachers, and all others, agents are wanted in every 
7 and town. A liberal cash discount will be allowed them, and their work will be both use- 
ful and agreeable. Circulars, aay | terms to agents, will, upon application, be sent to those 
who wish to act. An entirely eld is open. Nothing ‘of the kind has ever been offered by 
agents before. The best season of the = ear for selling these photographs is close at hand. Noth- 
in —_ desirable can be had for Christmas presents to pastors, superintendents, teachers, or 
scholars, 
AN AGENT'S OUTFIT.—To any one desiring to act as agent, we will send half a dozen 
choice views and a stereoscope upon receipt of $1.50. This will enable a canvasser to show the 
pictures to good advantage. It will, of course, be understood that this outfit is offered at this 
price only to those who, when ordering, intend to become agents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, General Agent, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


T. DE WITT TALMAGE, Editor. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


At the beginning of 1888 the SUNDAY MAGAZINE will enter on a with the distinctive 
of providing such a variety of reading-matter of the vg literary wy Ang aereare > 3 chaste 
a Ey tian parents and those engaged in 


the instruction of ~ 
yet most sparkling literature, for young and old. In proof 








. of we t understood RK. TALMAGE | is the real pA ered ana | intends to put his best 
A feast for the little full of and tribul 
other th contributed by Miss Olive | Work into it, Writers of the greatest 2 ertate to ine fngarine pt oem 
Thorne. og oe Edgar Callie, | TRA wil of a her grade than an have The chief 
ond cts wel-knawe & rite , | Cle q ale Presidents, and ae) Women, will 1 
over 400 pp., quarto, boards, cloth, 


OFF TO THE WILDS. 


experiences in Southern yon of the moat 


Dili tari of wid apie a ee 


Oe ONE SRL eee 


Jatamp 3, Cons. 4 let Curent - ty 4 
Sorkiwath i near bans nd, tg rreeicer of 


A HOME IN THE HOLY LAND. 


A Wale Miustrating Customs and Adventures in 
Modern Jerusalem. 


By 2ixe. Prem. he eer art re Ee. 


scorer sah a et mit it 
451 pp., 


ve as the most captivat 
illustrations, cloth. cloth $1.50, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0., | ina: 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
SPECIALITIES 
of 


CREAT MERIT. 
The Cabinet of illustrations. | |» 


A Pastor Writes: 


—_———-, Mass., Oot. 31, 1982, 
My Dean Brotuer GANNETT: 








you kno’ tant youre det gephendia'thiag tn J 
Finn ody —y ant. tration ‘of iaarked worth, 
r r are 
need a second y for special use; please send 


1¢ fat what what is wanted for Sunday schoo! and 
Prpyets me =. 


$i. r year. 
Sr vo amen price ists Ladi ears, well indexed, at 
one dollar each. Samples, 10 


THE WATCHWORD. 


Edited by Rev. Dr. Gordon, D.D. 
Subscription, $1.00 per year. 


bed i Yesons riety Watch Taina” 
iianetiom of Sree ‘nea trot tn, sack ings 
Det renee oe aL 
@ample copies, 10 cts. Address, 
HOWARD GANNETT, Publisher, 
Tremeonat Temple, Boston. 
~ @ST & BENDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 














shall have the ing tw 
oan other ™ “ we ' aes is Upiscopelis elve opie ered a 
e 
Reformed i 
Chureh? Want § Sree! What le Roman Catholicism? Rev. Moses D. Hoge, DD. 
Richmond, Va.; Rev. Charles qe N. Y.; Seer new Che, DE, 
ey ae FC Ewer, DDN. ¥.; SR ers Bb 5 Nee, Saain 7. Bestel, the 
ie Bef oo) ” er 
above questions. 
The Price of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE is $3 er een , Postage Free. Four Copies 
will be sent for $9; Sz Derlen tee tae 
LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS, 
Specimen Copy to any Address for 10 cents, Remit by Money Order or Registered Letter to 


FRANK LESLIE’S SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 53-55-57 Park Place, New York. 


STANDARD HELP By Rev C,H, SPURGEON, 


FOR THE 


= \International Lessons for 1883, $f Ree ne 


In order that all who subscribe for the Sunpay- 3 Types and Emblems, 7 1.00 
Sowanry, a ta tay i begin the's study’ of the Lessons for : Pos = loughman’s Talk,  .75 
ae pene stan» Seip, welsh every one chenkd have, eanings, 60 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, | 7. 














ress of Doctrine 
sey Brean Gs | "hy ar 8 Beta 
whch te a4 hate ‘alone, will be sent ‘by mal, post Moses and the Prophets, 


if 


e Dictionary and one copy of the Sunday- by B 9 arse: 
mp Oe Sie rr God’s Light on Dark 
Ee eet pariee cad, two eaptes of te Gan Clouds. CuYLer, Fe J 775 


eenene tate samira ae Nobody. A story, by the author of 


Norice.—The sbove offer will not be continued after}  2he Wide, Wide World,” - 1.75 
anuary 31, 1883. 








TItobert Carter and Brothers, 


ROBERT RAIKES LIBRARIES. 530 Broadway, New Yerk. 


Where can better or cheaper Books be bad than 








these in the RoBERT RAIKES Linnsnies of which | 4®yY Of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 
three sets have been published by the AMERICAN receipt of the price. 
cakey De agno nd Derren ¥ ae set consists = - 
8, contain ent and the ¥ 
unre — Soutait 64 6.00 ogee Th wy os a oe A NEW PAPER FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
00, wh covers 


Teacher’ 
THE AMERICAN eacher’s Monthly Mlustrator. 





_ 






RisinGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


or Beauty of Polis ving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness, Unequalied, 
MOURSE BKOS., Proprietors, Cantona, Mass. 


JAMESPYLE'S, 








tt BEST THING KNOWN == 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR GOLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA7. 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEW AK Eof imitations 
well design-d to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labcr-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

aie PYLE, NEW YORK. 








moved. Steam cooked and 
Breakfast Saving time. Saving 
BARLEY FOOD. A.B. C. MAIZE 


desiccated. Patented. Pre- 

‘waste. Saving health. 

C Easy to digest, being thor- 
erent Milk for Infants. Cereal Cream bok bys 7s 


IN THE WORLD. 
‘ \Selected grain, all halls, 
1 an cockle and impurities re- 
pared,as wanted, for the 
tabie,in ten minutes. Sav- 
ing money. Saving fuel. 
8 ghly cooked. Beware of 
imitations, 
a BE WHITE OATS. A. B.C. gaye WHEAT, 
u 

oS li ed PRES 

Office, 83 ST., New York. 





riRST STEPS IN CHEMISTR 


d, containing a series 


weil iilustra 
: of ish Sti ‘bila’ a 
aot 
nets Apt — Ay d appar: 
50 and 100 ex hoe Tn neat case. Sent free for 


and 75 cts. A com ist of chemicals and apparatus 
for stamp. F. en et 4 Fulton 8t., New York. 


We will mail four s}3PAyAGHE bee 
including Ra Ya ¢ OF LIGHT, by H. kh. Telaseay es 


very latest 
wry L. BENHAM & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THE PR BLEM OF LIFE.—The greatest 
uninspired book 1. Darwin, Heckel, etc., an- 
swered. God's Word \ vindleated. By Dr. A. Halil: 520 


DICKINSON & CO., 19 W. lith St., New York. 


The Bible and its Study 


























PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 





The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation, All "the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
philet. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


evel is be come ne piers in the Sen of 
teacher e lo ecord.”—Zion's 
Boston, Mass. of 


“ A valuable little book,”— The Advances Chicago, MU. 

“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a stual) com. 
pass, a e€ amount of valuable reading matter.’— 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“A valuable help to the ey ent use of the Bible.” 
— The Morning ‘star, Dover, 2 a - 


“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully read and studied. [It contains In small com pasa 
& mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. Any book 
wit ves us ees understanding of Holy Scriptures, 

Focrn4 by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”—The Christian Journal, Toronto, Can 


“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
cy hs ey of th My work ; it cannot be attentively read 
tit furnishes material for inmediate use 

t for further guidance.” — The 





Unlike anyother peber., Devited to giving ius. |i 
UNDAY SCHOOL UNION, leamon. ‘FIRST NOME. so. property Siustzate the the 
N22 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, rintendent desiring to Ren his = a copy 
10 Bible House, New York. | cecneerss . eae oor yy fer 
TS.4 :PHOTOC HISTORIO w. i Gal isher, 7 $t., Phita., Pa. Sd valued 
seen 3 os 











Mase 








Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





November 11, 1882.) 
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A Book for Every Superintendent. 


A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. 








A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor 
of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait, $1. 


A Superintendent or Pastor can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than “A Model Superintendent.” 
It shows just what a wise Superintendent did, and just how he did it. A few commendations of it are given below. 


From The New York Herald. 


“A book that should be read 
Managers, without regard to sect. 


From The New York Tribune. 


“ Fils methods of working, which were 1 and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. mbull, 
affording a valuable muide to the > ore oe well as 
an exaniple of eS devoted energy 
applied to the cause o Freligteen ea leredian 
From The Evening Transcript, Boston 

“The volume might with prop ety be madea 
hand-book by al teachers and sa n- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any ition 
in life, or any Gomasaaals, who could not find p: ts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most “faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent aud worthy cause.” 

From The New York Times. 


“Hundreds of superintendents and Sunday-school 
officers and teachers who ase laboring in the same 
cause to-day, have perhaps the same zeal and earnest- 
ness, but are without the talent and sagacity to make 
thelr work equally prosperous and sr i. 
them Mr. Trumbull's vorane. will be of a at —~ 4 
the way of plan and su ions het ge Sy 4 
their labors more effec > while all have a = 
interest in the eo cause will find It in’ 

esting and profitab: 


From The Boston Buening Traveller. 


“A book which should be placed in the hands of 
every Sunday-school worker.” 


by all Sunday-school 


ri 


Prom The Philadelphia — stoner 

“Mr. Hav ay — am ae ioe 
he } ~iaueaned, 1 aadition te to ae hae 
in;  eceuaary to tlie peenoogtics St of of re >. 
school work, the ar power 
of organizing which will ier aie .s aoe to one 


nt in 
any calling—which beige him _to a com- 
manding position in all ations of fe. Mr. Tram- 


bull's graphic pre panne of the model su 
dent's earnest and successful effort shows these bg 
human qualities fn nll play; and the 
biography that to anybody who respects a ite of 
man} y, endeavor toward a noble end must possess a 
singular charm.” 
From The New York ee 

“Mr. Trumbull has not & one-sided view of 
Mr. ifaven's character, but on dettuanted an ets = 
the reader is able to gain a clear idea of the man 
was, not only in the superint by hs 
school, but as be was in all his daily OEY 
tions.’ 
From The Springfteld 

“While Interest! n its faithfal delineation of 
Mr. Ifaven's beautiful life and —— a whole 
ft is po particularly valuable as an illustrati tern of 
Sunday-schoul work as shown in Mr. Haven's 
ex perience, zealous activities, and practical 
Prom The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“A most valuable book. It yeptete ze 

oe asthe Biinday-echoot worker needs. is 

plain, prac and a good common nae 
a imedl valeunis acquisition teaching the young. 





From The Hartford Courant. Brom She Chertitien Unteh, Ene Turk, 


“The volume is carefully written in conten, fav Every superintendent will be profited by perusing 
pond e ere hn hey — that engages thac wobenes 
hoi e attention to the na 
end. . The meer Bene Bk OS SS Seas From the Rev. Richard Newton, D. D., of the Interna- 
and it is likely from ite manner and substance Genes Lesson Committee, 
e wide perusal it deserves.” “I wish a otuireite Bite bat cums 
Fao bee called special jes, es Peewee 
“A ‘what may be 
‘ving, as it d a just between the | From the Rev. Warren Randolph, D. D., of the Interna 
se ae ae 
te ety hed “Your book must render essential service to the 
interested in the welfare and the work be 
gun Raikes just hy years ago.” cause which Mr. Haven so truly loved.” 
From The Providence Journal. From the Rev. James Secre- 


A. Worden, 
“The little book tells just how Mr. Haven became a tary of the Presbyterian Board of 


model seer in ceality @) tot in city and cou 


ntrySunday-| “ a —_ of ay Ky hye wil 

hi tin realit ah of this methud of [| & Su: n nt’s wor oroug ’ 
pany ML mt Nocitlns wot only Mr. Hav ponpery show many —_ though immersed is m cares, he 
ence, Sat alee also 2 Mr. ar. Tromabull’s, editor of The can do the sam 

day School From John E. Searies, Jr., late chairman of the executive 
Prom The Ucn Morning Herd committee of Wisncitonas inoteaptahoel Concer. 

“ The book is an instructive one. As By —y - tion. 
well says in his preface, ‘the best working mvdel “ This book should be iggme) stovery Peete. 
eee eae 1 ee ten- pay or ig | PS every Su or er 
ent.’ ows what a man instead land. Thesinglechapter on io 
wi oe shah tiie on me pono _ Cond taeoneh who Mabor! in 

en 
ie, hos maed = such & Ww every worker in me Chey nday- 


wis hy 


pee bm h = ai iae teas ee 


rik cesanpeiogueettenann Va. 





**The Model —— it’ has never been de From The Sunday School Journal ( Methodist Episcopal) 

little ipso at aa Brae Mbit Roda Sy the is the all the issues of 
tu “ 

Harpers, and weitt H. Clay Tromball, the editor om n pertaining, C0 syachool work for 
of The Sunday School Times. In ing the life of jee yeage. .. . Its soning gught to make 
ie ere. BR -~ eyes Yr ey 
¢ by siving demonst' , how & superintendent From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
ihomane tlanelatiny wooer h ack. ond givin séaline be ee pot ae there is a volume better worth 
zeal and Not only i superintendent but rintendents of our go te 
Pleasant oug saat’ 


all the young, and the 
cna i peaks ovaye ng al ing.” 


From The Congregationatist, Boston. 


“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school 
brary, while, if eoine means could bé devised by which 


, wise, acti benevolent 
pecially happy aod hivorable to ahigood.” « ~"® * | sory ts one many will read, with abeorbing in- 
From the Bxamtner and Chronicle, New York. 





“ ¢ a valence Which 60 From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
eit hance to bah he a novice tobe wx vee “a 4 8 man a 
of work that powe by that a oe 
endowed in our best modern Seti 4h hy 4 


Sent by mail on receipt of its price, $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, 


—-——~ 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren.) 


“Itis not a on what a Sunday- 
= I superintendent 0 onght to be, but the story of 
on eagnem, de Ros actually was. 

Tre writen ir compact Dut warna ty a. _ = ee in 


dents ahd teachers” 


From The Sunday School Magazine (Methodist Epis 
copal, South). 
vs pomp employed by this 
and poo eoan be See By the author to itostrate 
the ples and duties the etek ica bead 
The narrative is fg 
from it LA the expe: “and le pen 
‘Trumbull are exceedingly instructive.” 


From The Sunday School Helper ( Universalist). 
“ The work is one bien it enna do eS Tncee nak 
pe ee pap ed and teacher to read 
presents a character for all to emulate.” 
From the Augsburg Teacher ( Lutheran). 
ep nmnnnns wie bi he Neate of every Sun- 
day-school wor 
From The 
gelical A. 
“ We have 


tical Sunday Schoo Teacher ( Bvan- 
; book with Intense 


Philadelphia. 
hope the book will have a wide circulation 
among those who are seeking the best methods by 
which to discharge this important office.” 
get esas ee 
7 Eg : ry Clay Trumbull, a most enthu- 
it into. a * ipigilgrbeoiaengeat ‘amass 
and instructions of —s tenden’ 

as 5 wane be vane ae to find eleewhere. And 
t tht» has been Gone done with great skill,—not oy 
biog: Bt the Hon. en 4 Sinan ns arias 
enterprising and noble business men 


fae 


A living of et mney. tee vorenay, Be 
yt -.. pokes ya fthe ministry 
Sabbath-school 


From The Advances, Chicago. 
ee ee eS 


superinternden inthaa 
and tells its story almost in advance.” 


Prom The Christian Standard, Otncinnati. 





delighthl biographical ppt pacman cshnaa 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Plymouth Pulpit. 


WEEKLY PAMPHLET OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS. 


No.1. “The len Net.” No. 2 “They Have their 
Revers... No. “Th I SS 

0. = ae Pri ple nba! tual Growth.” by 
Booksetiers re. Copies, 7 cents. 

For veers acti tion, to and 
Theologica) Siudents, $1.70; ress the 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 


se@- PICTORIAL FAMILY 


BIBLE with 2500 illustrations, principally by Albert 
Dore, Dictionary, Apocrypha, Family Record, Con- 
cordance, Geography,-ete,, ete. French morocco, 
beveled panel, gilt. Given away with $90.00 Parlor or 
Chapel Organ, or with an American Piano, $290. Bible 
sold separately at $15.00C. 0. D. Address, 
DICKERSON & Co., 
19 West 1ith St., N. ¥. 


ROLLO’S TOUR 18, EUROPE. 4 new 


edition of these admir- 
able buoks, and other desirable books for Holiday 
and Sunday-school — io a 


meted Room 5, « ik Bark ite ow, wi hoe whey 
Tilton’s Decorative Art Color Box. 


n moist weer Colors aa three Brushes, 


apanned Tin I Price, 50c. sairkeatis Ri. 4 
eit of price. tat ‘ of Outline Designs, 


St picture, sent free to 
applicat 
Pee Se We TILTON é& CO., Botan Mase. 


3 MONTHS 25 fraden "os 


traits, each 
Fixtp and Lincoun. “The 


ar Gar- 
Same oo 
are upaurpesses.. ee Ragen rr..." “Tt is one of the most 


ably edited relig —— aa ublican, 
eatliens BUTOR, Bosten. 


ON ONE LEAF. 


AN ORDER OF SERVICE. 

OPENING HYMNS. 

A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

A RESPONSIVE REVIEW EXERCISE. 




















The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 


purehaser. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








em 


LESSON LEAVES. 


THE ee poe LEAF en each hn > a on a separate 


—* -_ questions, The leaves for each mon 
by mai! in ‘imple 4 for or distabation The price i is 20 hundred copies a year, 
or or 60 ce pod a month spe oe same a oa wer bie owen er quantities. Lag oy 
printing furnished, and the care S ifemn to 


ing re pot <ietaod of ns hee preparation, this 
tendents » at teachers who 
THE QUESTION sess is a want long om lng —— n= gel w 


have desired to increase lesson study at home. The q 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and requ uire written answers from the 

the place of other lesson Done but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Sunday of the country, and is sure to come into 
general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 


Here is what a few superintendents say of it : 


1. Scholars who never looked at have 
the child with its fot On the whole T. I feel the plan is good.” 


From a Guoran A 
+t ago 
i How can we increase the 
most universal Ln aay that the Tessons were not 
provd nced, An idea thrown out at the meeti 


with 
the q 





"One or two 
Given, thus necessi 
written with ink, and th 


Me km = 
aS | sees wantriedt 


lesson at bi each 
rae pr rm |e veekhetoy Sees <i te ctanter incknding the Gensteriy 
| Ban et : sauolara, f amg: Seca or 


From H. B. N.Y. 
oe tal ie as very results. They pave sonnet 


the Question Papers 
farses ear San See cheer oes 


may be 


Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for a ee 
quantities. Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Use A Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AGENTS WANTED! ath five biix 
TREASU RY * SONG 


ee aces 
= 90. Rep book tne _ 
% H. Vincent’ D. “\ Deserving Grote 3a. 
hace fp ly rie 
a. Foy © Tt ts is Ye nd cha coin 
money. HUBBARD B 





JUST THE THING 


The best selling article ever offered to agents 
is the 
CHAMPION 


Bosom Stretcher 


AND 


lroning Board. 


PATENTED SEPTEMBER, 1881. 
50,000 ALREADY SOLD. 


LIGHT TO CARRY. SELLS AT SIGHT. 





Send for circular, and secure exclusive 
territory. 


, & W, Manufacturing Co, 


CHILLICOTHE, OHTO. 


Cure Your Smoky Chimneys. 


PREVENT DOWN DRAUGHTS. 


B Draught ee sacanceenseee: 
araught can 4d be ubtained | 

tached 
Send die diameter 


Baaily at at reagzonable 
Sent die Sais sisi saunter gerne 
ex. 4 
‘Address, & to., 


S2 Devenshire &t., Beston, Bass. 








*SE Order of Service, found iu Tee scholars 
U* ~_fasuga i igalet form at fe Gants pa 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


al Service Barometer 


THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. [Vol. XXIV., No. “ 
PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. | WH AT WILL He WEATHER BETO-MORROW | WORTH REPEATING. 
ool’s oe 


THE y tyne SCHOOL TIMES. | P Published weekly 














liowing rates, w 
0 QR .s<ccevde socrosd cose coreboctvonbeesbubesies 00 
: to 9 copi i”n * 
? 10 to 19 copies 1B “ 
® copies or more. io 


iret 
zed to subseribe anew. Aoodh po akon pix 


4 5 

e time of their subscriptions. 

spenmbakras cr getnreey thse ton St 
r sen 

the ‘lab ale tinued at Nab ¢ expiration of the 


—. Ron | and 8' 
reon willing t to renew either a single or club 

okay jon, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the on Ss 4 whom the paper or 
papers have beretofore 

dubsor bsoribers wishing to introd “a The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any addr 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the year. 8.0 


: ya AA he fs 
es, one year........ 
100 copies @t same rate. Orders not taken 
fos than ona calendar mot month. 
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CHRIST’S LOOK. 


(By Mrs. Browning.] 


The Saviour looked on Peter! Ay, no word— 
No re or reproach! The heavens serene, 
Though heavy with armed justice, did not lean 

Their thunders that way. The forsaken Lord 

Looked only on the traitor. None record 
What that look was,—none guess; for those 

who have seen 
= lovers looking through a death-pang 


Or in Guciend martyrs smiling to a sword, 
ave missed Jehovah at the judgment call. 
And Peter from the height of bias asphemy— 

- “T never knew this man” did quail and fall, 
— straight that GoD,—and turned 

ree 
And went out speechless from the face of all, 
And filled the silence, weeping bitterly. 





THE SALVATION 
NEEDED. 

(Cardinal Manning in the Contemporary Review. ] 

The Salvation Army could never have 
— but for the spiritual desolation of 

land: for to this country my remarks 
wait be confined. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the whole 
people, excepting the Catholics who re- 
mained steadfast, were nominally within 
the Established Church. The Brownists 
began the separation of what Mr. Skeats 
has called “the Free Churches.” These 
Nonconformist bodies, continually multi- 
plying, claim at this day to divide the 
population of England equally with the 
Anglican Church. In truth, if we separate 
those who are explicitly Anglican from the 
multitudes who are only passively and 
nominally Anglican, and those who are ex- 
plicitly Nonconformists of every kind from 
those who are only passively and nominally 
Nonconformists, there will be a residuum 
on both sides of millions over whom re- 
ligion has no power. They live and die 
outside of any religious body. 

When an attempt was made, some forty 
years ago, to ascertain the extent of church 
room in London, it was computed that all 
the existing places of worship, giving to 
each three services on Sunday, would pro- 
vide for about 800,000 persons. he 
population of London was then under two 

jons—it is now nearly four. And 
eure as the efforts of éhareb building have 
the proportion of church room is 
certainly not greater than it was; it is 
— certainly less, for the population 
has increased = rapidly than the church 
room. What, then, is the spiritual deso- 
lation of London? ‘Let any man stand on 
the high northern ridge which commands 
London from West to East, and ask him- 
self; How many in this teeming, seethin 
whirlpool of men have never been baptized 
have never been taught the Christian faith? 
never set a foot in a church? How many 
are living ignorantly in sin? how many 
with full knowledge are breaking the laws 
of God? What multitudes are blinded, or 
besotted, or maddened by drink? What 
sins of every kind and dye, and beyond all 
count, are Committed day ‘and night? It 
would surely be within ‘the truth to say 
that half the population in London are 
ractically aiikers Christ and without 

d in the world. If this be so, then at 
once we can see how and why the Salvation 
Army exists. In a population full of faith 
and religious life it could have no place. 
There would be no need to supply, no con- 
scious craving to satisfy, no spiritual 
desolation to break up. Its good tidings 
would be already known, and its warnings 
good antici ated. A watchman’s rattle is 

at midnight, when men are sleeping. 

it is needless at noonday, when men are 

wide awake. We may in some degree 

measure the need for it by the response it 

has elicited. The spiritual desolation of 

London alone would make the Salvation 
Army possible. 

In passing by railroad through Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, the 
multitude of spires, steeples, towers, bell- 
turrets, > gables, and roofs, with crosses and 
other tokens of religion, must force itself 
upon the least observant eye. Where 
would the knowledge of God, and of the 
name of our Redeemer, have been now 
but for the zeal and activity of the many 
irreconcilable and often conflicting bodies 
who have reared and sustained these places 
of Christian worship? Nevertheless, how 
great a multitude in all these cities and 
towns never set a foot in church or meeting- 
house. 

So again, throughout the provinces of, 
England and Wales, there are, it is to be 
feared, millions living without faith and im 
sin, - 


ARMY 


\ 





To such a populatien a voice crying 
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aloud in God’s name is as a warning in 
the night. There is also in the most out- 
cast a voice that answers. The eonsciénce 
in man is as the worm that dieth not; and 
even in the worst and most depraved it 
bears witness against the sins of their life 
and state. The words death, judgment, 
heaven, hell, are to them not mere sounds, 
but strokes upon the soul. There are, in- 
deed, men who are “past feeling,” "but 
they are like the sightless among mankind, 
exceptions and anomalies. The mass of 
men believe in — and wrong, and judg- 
ment to come. They know that they have 


hope for a better life after this, and they 
believe that an evil life here will end in 
a worse hereafter. This was the strength 
of Wesley in the last century, and is the 
strength of William Booth in this. He 
and his, for seventeen years and more, have 
been calling men to repent and to turn to 
God. These are divine truths which, like 
seeds wafted by the winds or carried by 
birds, strike root where they fall. Good 
seed will grow whoever sows it. This was 
the meaning of St. Paul when he said: 
“Some indeed, even out of envy and con- 
tention: but some also for good-will preach 
Christ. Some out of charity... and some 
out of contention. ... But what then? So 
that by all means, whether by occasion or 
by truth, Christ be preached : in this also 
I rejoice,.yea, and will rejoice.” St. Paul 
does not hereby sanction the preaching of 
those who go without being sent, much less 
the imperfections or faults of their preach- 
ing; but so far as it made known the name 
and redemption of Christ it was to him a 
cause of joy. Imperfect or unauthorized 
—s in the unity of the Church is 
isorder ; but outside its unity it is at least 
so much of truth made known to those who 
will not listen to its perfect voice. Within 
the unity of faith the church has freely 
ermitted its members to teach the truth. 
t. Francis of Assisi was never a priest 
but he preached everywhere. B. John 
Colombini was not even a deacon, but a 
layman only, and yet from the hour of his 
conversion he went about preaching the 
name of Jesus till he died. . The divine 
invitation comes, indeed, from God to 
the Church, but every member of it may 
make it known. “‘The Spirit and the 
Bride say, Come. And he that heareth, 
let him say, Come.” In a wilderness 
where there is no Shepherd, any voice 
erying a fragment of the truth prepares 
the way for Him who! is the perfect truth. 


end 
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USE. A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
complete, Address, 
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Whether the teachers of your Sun of or have not yet used The Sunday School Times, they abould mot fail toisecute ite diel: ‘for-1888. The plans 
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The critical notes on thé New Testament lessons will be written by Ex-President W tales; GR te Collages Chair Chairman of the American Company of New Testa 
ment Revisers; while those a the Old Testament lessons will be written by Professor Wi WOnieman of the! American Company of Old-Testament 
Revisers, The other r ents Of lesson such as The Lesson Surroundings, Bible Lights on the Lessons, Illustrative Applications, Teaching Hints, 
Hints for the Primary ane, talisms of the etc., will each be conducted by the parson most skilled in treating that particular phase of lesson stady. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—The subseription rates are as follows: From one to four copies,.$2.00 each ; from five to nine. copies, $1.50 each ; from ten 
to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty or or over; $1.00 each. Subscriptions can be made oe cong or six months at.the same proportionate rate. To the person 
forming, at eae regular club rates, a club of, either grade, we will send one additional co The papers for a club, when. it is so desired, will be sent to the 
aaa individual addresses of its =enbeiy thus relieving the person who gets up & ¢hib of the er of diets tributing them.:. It is intended that the papers for a club 

to one ae Oda otocsh however, a portion of the teachers of a school get yy Vil — from one post-office, and: others of the same school get theirs 
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lowest rate, A g to the regular terms, a club of twénty subscribers or oyer, is required, in order to secure the low rate of 
one dollar cepy a year. The‘new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is /ess' than twenty, the'club rate to sueh school 
shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the pers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the:number of copies ordered in the 
club ‘is: not; less than the full number‘of teachers in the school. When two or more of the teaghérs.of why school belong to the same family, and therefore need but one 
paper, subh’ teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 

If & eghool is kept REARS caly » portion ofthe y ear, the papers can be ordered: for three months or more at the same proportionate rate. If, for instance, a 
school has -but five eden ‘it will cost only $1.25 to su ropyl y them all with The Sunday. prey ba) week for three ménthe-~<e only: $2.50 for six months. 
Surely no teacher witi wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can'be had at'sd 

SPECIMENS FREE.—To help in the forming of clubs we will send to any i superintendent, or teather, as many ‘eopies of any one issue of the 
paper as niay be néeded'to’ehable tlie entire force of teachers to examine it. 

A FOUR Ss Sages 1b searbaeileny ke examination of the pa is desived than cas, be tad. three gh receiving specimen copies of single issue, 
re ener ige Ce to one address) any number of copies, each week, for four weeks only, at the rls of eight cents per copy Ten copies would 
us eighty rT 
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. Birmingham, Conn. _ 
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